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Chronicle 


England.—The Report of the Royal Commission of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge has been issued. 
According to the Manchester Guardian Weekly, the com- 
mission of which Mr. Asquith was 

Commission’s chairman, was a strong one. but it did 
Report not “put its strength to a violent use.” 
The report is described by the great Liberal paper as 
“painstakingly moderate in its criticisms.” It accepts, 
continues the Guardian, with but little reserve, the offered 
explanations of the disappointing contrast presented for 
so many years between so splendid and ancient an endow- 
ment of learning as All Souls College, and the relative 
meagerness of its realized results. It is the kind of con- 
trast, comments the Manchester paper, that perpetually 
surprises England’s distinguished visitors from abroad. 
To them there is something “of an almost monumental 
oddity in the antithesis between the superb beauty and 
massed resources of our elder public schools and univer- 
sities and the extent to which they leave the intellects of 
their nurslings unstimulated.” 

“Very tenderly and deferentially ” the Commission rec- 
ommends a number of minor changes by which endow- 
ments could be made to go further. Among these changes 
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are the further reduction of prize-fellowships and of the 
unreasonable waste of living-space in colleges. Almost 
every undergraduate in every university of Europe, says 
the Guardian, lives in a “ bed-sitting room.” At Oxford 
and Cambridge it is only the women’s colleges and one or 
two Colleges for men that offer their students less than 
two rooms. “Conditionally on the satisfaction of a 
modest list of requirements—Cambridge is not even asked 
by the majority of the Commission to throw itself frankly 
and wholly open to women students—the Commission pro- 
poses that each of the two universities receive an annual 
grant of £100,000 out of the taxes and an additional grant 
of £10,000 a year in aid of woman’s education and “ extra- 
mural teaching.” The Guardian hopes that both Oxford 
and Cambridge may get the proposed grant, though it 
suggests that the conditions might be made more stringent. 
But it adds that such a grant will render impossible the 
threatened cut uf £300,000 from the existing grant to the 
other universities of England. Only a moderate and a 
yearly decreasing proportion of the university teaching in 
England, according to the Guardian, is now given by Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. The bulk of that teaching, it adds, 
is done by the younger universities like that of Manches- 
ter, whose “record is one of remarkable achievements 
with relatively meager endowments to support them.” 
If Oxford and Cambridge, comments the Lancashire 
paper, each gain their £100,000 a year, it is obvious that 
far from a decrease, some corresponding increase in the 
existing revenues of the other universities will be expected 
by public opinion. 


France.—Continuing his keen analysis of the religious 
conditions in France, P. Doncoeur of the Paris Etudes, 
states that the spirit and tactics of militant anticlericalism 
are now discredited among almost all 

Clericalism classes of Frenchmen. Even the 

Weakening Radical-Socialists protest that they do 
not wish to revive them. Nevertheless in some circles 
they still hold, theoretically at least, to the superstition 
that the lois laiques, which ousted God from the school 
and waged war on the Religious Congregations, must be 
adhered to in all their unjust, enactments. in practise, 
however, a larger and freer interpretation is given to these 
laws. Both in the attitude of the Government itself as 
well as of the people, saner and more generous views with 
regard to freedom of conscience and true religious liberty, 
have begun to prevail. 
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The main event in Parliament which clearly manifested 
the political shift from the Bioc de Gauche, the rather 
Extreme Left, to the Bloc National, was the reestablish- 
ment of the diplomatic relations between the French Gov- 
ernment and the Holy See. The fact was significant, and 
according to the writer in the Etudes assumed all the force 
and meaning of a genuine symbol. On March 11, 1920, 
under the short Presidency of M. Paul Deschanel, M. 
Millerand, then Prime Minister, laid before the Chamber 
a bill providing for the credits and funds necessary for 
the reestablishment of the French embassy to the Holy 
See. A few days later, a chargé d'affaires, M. 
Jean Doulcet, was sent to Rome in order to settle with 
Cardinal Gasparri, Secretary of State to Pope Benedict 
XV, and with Archbishop Cerretti, the preliminary articles 
of agreement. Shortly afterwards, May 16, 1920, during 
the solemnities of the canonization of St. Jeanne d’Arc 
the French Govetnment sent an ambassador-extraordinary 
to represent it at the Papal court, in the person of a2 
former Cabinet Minister, the distinguished M. Gabriel 
Together with M. Hanotaux, eighty French 
Senators and Deputies were present at the soiemn 
services in St. Peter’s when the decree of canonization of 
France’s most popular Saint was proclaimed. November 
30, the bill providing the necessary funds for the reestab- 
lishment of the Vatican embassy passed the Chamber of 
Deputies by a vote of 391 to 179. An amendment to the 
measure objecting to the creation of a Papal nunciature at 
Paris was defeated by a vote of 371 to 210. On May 28, 
1921, M. Charles Jonnart, the newly appointed French 
Ambassador to the Holy See, presented his credentials to 
Pope Benedict XV. A little more than two months after, 
Archbishop Bonaventure Cerretti, the Papal Nuncio at 
Paris, was received at Rambouillet in solemn audience by 
President Millerand, and presented to him his official 
commission as the Pope’s duly accredited envoy to the 
French Repuotic. 

But as yet the slower to act as also the more hostile 
Senate had not officially given its consent to the reestab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations with the Vatican, or 
granted the necessary funds. The Radical-Socialists 
finally forced a “ show down.” A stormy debate ensued. 
On December 16, 1921, the Senate voted for the reestab- 
lishment of the embassy, and authorized the financial 
The final vote stood 169, for, 123, against the 
measure. One effect of the reestablishment of a French 
embassy at the Vatican, and of a Papal nuniature at Paris, 
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grant. 


has been that the French Bishops are gradually reassum- 
ing, in all official and religious solemnities, the place 
granted them while the Concordat was still in vogue. 
More striking still, on New Year’s Day, 1922, at Paris as 
at Berlin, it was the Apostolic Nuncio who as spokesman of 
the diplomatic corps, offered to the Head of each respec- 
tive State, the homage and good wishes of his colleagues 
for the opening year. The fact is a significant one. 
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In the history of the Third Republic, writes the New 
York Times, April 16, it is doubtful whether a more im- 
pressive funeral has been held, than that of Denys Cochin 
at St. Francois Xavier on March 27. 
Cardinal Dubois was assisted by the 
Apostolic Nuncio, Mgr. Cerretti. The 
President of the Republic, M. Millerand, was represented, 
and the Presidents of the Council, Senate and Chamber 
were there in person, together with most of the Ministers 
of State. They had come to pay the last honors to a 
great Frenchman and a soldier of France. Catholics 
throughout the world will add that even those who do 
not believe in the Faith Denys Cochin professed, uncon- 
sciously paid their respectful tribute to a great Catholic. 

Denys Cochin was born in Paris in 1851. In the thir- 
teenth century one of his ancestors was alderman of Paris 
under the good King, St. Louis. Another of his for- 
bears was a member of the Paris Municipal Council under 
Francis II in 1560. Another Cochin, the Abbé Jean Denys 
Cochin, who died in 1784, the founder of the Hospital 
Cochin, left a name that is still gratefully remembered in 
the French capital. The father of Denys was Prefect 
of the Seine-et-Oise in 1871 and was a zealous organizer in 
all Catholic works of charity and social welfare. After bril- 
liant classical studies at the Lycée Louis le Grand, where 
he had as school-fellows, Brunetiére, Vandal, Becquerel 
and Paul Bourget, Denys Cochin entered the diplomatic 
service, but soon after took up the study of chemistry and 
bacteriology and attracted the attention of such masters 
as Frémy and Pasteur. His scientific pursuits bore last- 
ing result in such books as “ L’Evolution et la Vie” and 
“Le Monde Extérieur.” Faithful to old family traditions 
he played a considerable part in the political and adminis- 
trative life of Paris. He protested vigorously against the 
laicization of the Paris hospitals and especially against the 
violating of the religious articles in the charter of the 
Hospital Cochin. Elected to the Chamber of Deputies, of 
which he was at one time, the President, he sat among 
the members of the Right, and was active at all times in 
every movement for religious tolerance and liberty. He 
eloquently pleaded for the cause of the persecuted 
Armenians. 

After the rupture of diplomatic relations with the Holy 
See which he did his best to avert, he worked at all times 
for the welfare of France at Rome, and especially during 
the war. He was a persuasive and powerful speaker. 
On his reception into the French Academy in 1912, he 
was welcomed by M. Gabriel Hanotaux as one of the 
most eloquent representatives of French activity in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. He was an expert in 
all matters relating to Dante and to Fra Angelico. Learned, 
broad-minded and with a large grasp of affairs, he stood 
by the old Catholic traditions of his race and family. A 
soldier himself in the war of 1870 during which he won 
the military medal in the army of Bourbaki, he showed 
the same generous loyalty to country in the late conflict. 


Denys Cochin 
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Genoa Conference—tThe international economic con- 
ference convened on April 10, in the Palace of St. George 
at Genoa. The following Governments were represented : 

International ‘Albania, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Economic Con- Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
ference Esthonia, Finland, France, Germany, 


‘Great Britain, Greece, Holland, Hungary, Ireland, 


Italy, Japan, Jugoslavia, Latvia, Lithuania, Luxem- 
burg, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, 
Russia, San Marino, Serbia, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, 
and Switzerland. 

The speech of welcome was made by Prime Minister 
Facta of Italy on behalf of the Italian King. After dwell- 
ing on the humane objects of the conference and its pur- 
pose to alleviate the ills of Europe, he said : 

There are no longer enemies and friends, there are neither vic- 
tors nor vanquished. There are only men of one nation and 
another who wish to unite all their energies to reach together a 
very noble end. We must first reestablish peaceful relations be- 
tween the nations, that they may coordinate their national ener- 
gies, which have been entirely destroyed by the war. We must 
also study the whole series of economic and financial problems; 
and you may rest assured that Italy will carry out any resolution 
likely to guarantee lasting peace and stability among the nations. 
At Washington we saw the dark cloud of the Pacific vanish. At 
Genoa we must work for the peace of Europe. So far as the 
economic aspect is concerned, Italy is ready to remove all obstacles 
which are putting hindrances in the way of development of com- 
merce by a policy of prohibition or protection. 

Mr. Lloyd George replied to the Italian Premier, and 
pointed out that the representatives were met as equals, 
under the same conditions, which he enumerated as fol- 
lows: 

(1) When a country enters into contractual relations with 
another country or its nationals for value received, that contract 
cannot be repudiated whenever a country exchanges Governments 
unless the value received is returned; (2) No country can wage 
war on the institutions of another; (3) One nation shall not 
engage in offensive operations against the territory of another; 
(4) The nationals of one country shall be entitled to impartial 
justice in any other country. 

The British Premier urged on the conferees that they 
should participate in the meetings in the spirit of coopera- 
tion, and this sentiment was reinforced by the recommen- 
dations of the other speakers. Signor Facta, Prime Minis- 
ter of Italy, was unanimously elected permanent chairman. 

The conference at once proceeded to the appointment of 
four committees, with sub-committees, to deal with the 
following matters : assurance of property rights and recog- 
nition of debts and contractual obligations, finance, eco- 
nomics and commerce, and transports. To these commit- 
tees and sub-committees were given the recommendations 
previously prepared by the Allied experts. 

Of the four committees the greatest prominence has 
been given to that on property rights, debts and contractual 
obligations, which has already come to be known as the 
committee on Russia. This committee is made up of the 
heads of all the delegations, but in order to facilitate its 
deliberations a sub-committee was elected to deal with 
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preliminary discussions. Russia objected to Japan’s par- 
ticipation in the conference and to Rumania’s nomination 
to the sub-committee, but in both cases was overruled. 
France and Belgium objected to the proposal to admit Ger- 
many and Russia to the sub-committee, but it was finally 
decided to admit both nations, on the ground that it would 
be mainly concerned with the consideration of Russian and 
German affairs and that effective reconstruction of Europe 
was impossible without the cooperation of these two Gov- 
ernments. Barthou of France insisted on knowing if 
Russia had accepted the Cannes conditions and Signor 
Facta ruled that M. Tchitcherin, by the very fact of his 
attendance, had signified Russia’s acceptance. 

The committees immediately settled down to the con- 
sideration of the proposals made by the Allied experts, 
which are to serve as the basis of all discussions. The 
recommendations with regard to Russia have attracted 
especial notice. Russia, it is declared, is to have full free- 
dom to control her internal affairs, but if the Soviet Gov- 
ernment wishes to be admitted to relations with the rest of 
the world, it must abolish the secret tribunals which deal 
out punishment in accordance with the political needs of 
Lenin, and in their place it must set up independent judicial 
authority, with professional judges, independent and irre- 
movable. The law to be applied must be published and be 
without retroactive effect. Foreigners must be protected 
against arbitrary arrest and invasion of their homes. Right 
of appeal must be granted and procedure established to 
insure the execution of foreign judgments, especially relat- 
ing to commercial contracts. Axbitration awards must be 
observed and enforced. The provisions on Russian debt 
are as follows: 

(1) Moscow shall accept the financial obligations of the Im- 
perial Russian Government and the Russian Provisional Govern- 
ment toward foreign powers and their nationals. 

(2) Moscow shall recognize the financial engagements of all 
subdivisions of the Russian Government. 

(3) The Soviets shall be liable for all losses due to the action or 
negligence of the Soviet Government or any agent of it. 

(4) Liabilities under these articles shall be determined by a 
Russian debt commission. 

(5) All debts and obligations between Russia and other powers 
after August, 1914, are to be liquidated by payment of a net sum 
to be fixed. 

(6) The Russians shall have the right under Article V to make 
claims for loss or damage due to attacks in military operations 
against the Soviet Government. 

(7) Any balances existing in the banks of countries of which 
Russia is a debtor to be turned over to those Governments and 
Russia’s debt reduced by that amount. 


It is further proposed that the Russian debt commission 
to be established, shall consist of members representing 
Russia and the other Powers, with a chairman appointed 
by the League of Nations. To these and the other de- 
mands made on Russia by the Allies no official answer has 
been given, but in the meantime the Russians at the con- 
ference have been making startling unofficial proposals of 
their own. Admitting, for instance, that the total claims 
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of all countries against Russia amount to 60,000,000,000 
gold francs, Russia presents a bill against the Allies for 
300,000,000,000 gold francs. Of this latter sum, immedi- 
ate payment of 2,000,000,000 gold francs is demanded. 
In addition, they would like to have a distribution made 
of American gold and a large loan extended to Russia. 


A few days before the Conference convened, the Holy 
Father recommended it to the prayers of the Faithful 
throughout the world, and urged them to join with him 
in begging God’s guidance on its delib- 
erations. He expressed his hope that 
the spirit of mutual confidence and 
friendship would prevail and bestowed on the meeting his 
Pontifical blessing. His letter, which was addressed to the 
Archbishop of Genoa and bore the date of April 7, is as 
follows: 


The Pope’s 


Letter 


It is with keen pleasure that we read the letter you oppor- 
tunely addressed to your people on the occasion of the interna- 
tional conference which for the first time in this glorious city 
reunites in peaceful discussion victors and vanquished and to- 
ward which turn all the general hopes of the peoples. 

As the representative of the God of peace and love who with 
special providence respicit super egenum et pauperem and who 
by a decision not to be questioned called us so suddenly to con- 
tinue with the succession to the Supreme Pontificate the mission 
of well-doing and peace of our regretted predecessor, we hope and 
we trust that the representatives of the Powers will be willing 
to consider with a spirit not only serene but also disposed to some 
sacrifice on the altar of the common good the sad circumstances 
under which all people suffer, which would be the first condition 
to bring thereto an efficacious remedy and the first step toward 
that universal pacification for which the whole world is longing 
so ardently. 

If even amid the shock of arms, as says the noble motto of the 
Red Cross, inter arma caritas, Christian charity should reign, that 
should be still more true after arms are laid aside and treaties of 
peace signed, and so much the more because international hatreds, 
the bad inheritance of war, act also to prejudice victorious peoples 
and prepare an unhappy future for the whole world. 

It should not be forgotten that the best guarantee of tranquility 
is not a forest of bayonets but mutual confidence and friendship. 
Equally if it is wished to exclude from the conference all discus- 
sion not only about treaties formerly concluded, but also about the 
reparations imposed, that should not prevent subsequent exchanges 
of views which might facilitate to the vanquished the rapid accom- 
plishment of their engagements, which finally would also result 
to the benefit of the victors. 

Animated with the sentiment of equal love to all peoples which 
is inspired in us by the mission entrusted to us by the Divine 
Redeemer we extend to all the Faithful the invitation which you, 
venerable brother, have addressed to your people, and we beg them 
to join their prayers to ours for the happy issue of the conference. 

May the blessing of the Lord be sent upon it and may the result 
of its decisions, which we are confident will be reached in a 
sentiment of love, pour forth upon poor humanity that concord 
so desired which by making the peoples more friendly may lead 
them afresh after eight years of sorrow and ruin upon the shining 
path of work, progress and civilization, and that thus the ideal 
of the Church may be realized. 


Hungary.—With the mutilation of Hungary by the 
Trianon Peace Treaty, 3,500,000 Magyars passed under 
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alien rule and with them numerous treasures of art. By 
the terms of the treaty the Hungarians 


Destruction of : rig negaap 
Hungarian possess the right of retaining their his- 
Monuments toric heirlooms and of adding to them 


new productions by their artists. Instead a barbarous 
destruction of their famous monuments is now going on. 
In Transylvania the Rumanian Government seems bent 
upon uprooting the Magyars, and even the singing of 
Hungarian songs and hymns is said to be forbidden, while 
the relics of a thousand years of culture are being de- 
stroyed by the Rumanian peasantry or directly at the 
instance of Rumanian authorities. Here are merely a few 
of the acts of vandalism of which the Czechs, in their turn, 
are making themselves guilty in Upper Hungary. We 
quote from the Hungarian Nation: 


At Komarom the statue of General Klapka has been pulled 
down. This warrior defended the city against the Austrians, yet 
even the Hapsburgs forbore to interfere with the erection of a 
monument in memory of the event. At Deveny the millennium 
memorial was blown up by order of the authorities. It was first 
defaced by bullets and afterwards destroyed by dynamite. 


At Kassa the Honvéd statue has been beheaded, the head being 
deposited in the local museum, and the statue of Louis Kossuth 
demolished. The Hungarian director of the Rakoczi Museum has 
been superseded by an uneducated ex-soldier. The statue of St. 
Mary, ornamenting the entrance to the fortress has been destroyed, 
together with numerous decorations dating from the seventeenth 
century. At Pozsony the stone figures at the palace gate, now 
used as a Ministry, have been shamefully mutilated; in the Cathe- 
dral a side altar has been desecrated by the breaking off of an arm 
of one of the figures, in the presence of Klofac, it is said; while 
the statue of Petofi has been saved only by the timely intervention 
of the Entente missions, but lately, conformable to the Czech 
authorities’ order the figure was removed and is now lying in a 
stable. 

Also the equestrian statue of the Hungarian queen Maria 
Teresa, this masterpiece of the distinguished Hungarian artist, 
John Fadrusz, has been demolished in the most barbarous fashion 
in broad daylight. This monument was a renowned masterpiece 
of modern sculpture and the proudly guarded treasure of the town 
of Pozsony. It was’erected at the expense of the town, in com- 
memoration of the millennium celebrated in 1896, on the same spot 
where for 400 years the Hungarian kings had been crowned. 

The statue of purest white Carrara marble, double the life-size, 
was placed on a pedestal of dark granite. The proud carriage of 
the great queen was emphasized by her gorgeous coronation robe; 
on her head was St. Stephen’s holy crown. On her right stood a 
knight with unsheathed sword pointing towards the Austrian 
border, on her left one of her nobles with outstretched arm turn- 
ing towards the interior of the country. 

This wonderful piece of art was smashed with heavy iron 
hammers, and when the by-standers ventured to give utterance 
to their grief and resentment at the sight of this outrage and the 
women were unable to restrain their tears, they were arrested 
by the Czech soldiers standing by. Even the Italian consul when 
photographing the ruins, this work of destruction and blind rage, 
was detained and released after lengthy negotiations only. 


Other famous monuments might be added that have 
been similarly mutilated or destroyed by the Czechs. The 
same fate has befallen the more humble crucifixes, wayside 
shrines and sacred images that were objects of devotion 
for the Hungarian peasantry. 
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Gandhi and the Bombay Riots 


HersBert J. Parker, S.J. 


Late Vice-Principal of St. Stanislaus School, Bandra, India 


Gandhi, the Indian Nationalist leader, on the charge of 

inciting the people to rebellion against the established 
Government, an examination of his position on the ques- 
tion of violence will be timely. I was in Bombay when 
the Prince of Wales arrived there to begin his tour of 
India, and though not a personal witness of the rioting 
that took place on the occasion in various parts of the city, 
I am well acquainted with some who suffered therein, and 
am well aware also of the course of events, and of the 
part Mr. Gandhi played in endeavoring to recall to sanity 
his excited followers. 

To tell the truth, I had been always somewhat skeptical 
of the sincerity of Gandhi's frequent protestations that 
he was opposed to all forms of violence in the struggle of 
his people for freedom and was anxious only to strengthen 
his followers in the spirit of passive resistance to what 
he had termed the “ satanic Government.” He seemed to 
be actuated by policy rather than religious conviction, and 
some of his statements appeared to afford grounds for 
this suspicion. 

However this may be, his appeals to the people at the 
time of the Bombay riots unquestionably came right from 
the heart. No man who was not fully sincere could have 
spoken or written as he did in condemnation of the mob’s 
excesses. He was in Bombay at the time, having gone 
there to further the boycott of foreign cloth, and to organ- 
ize the hartals, or general closure of shops throughout the 
city, in protest against the visit of the Prince of Wales as 
a representative of the odious Government. Although 
apparently he did not go out and appeal in person to the 
unruly mobs, he was kept in close touch with alt the events 
by his lieutenants, and made several earnest appeals in 
the public press to all parties for a cessation of the rioting. 
He also vowed to touch neither food nor drink until his 
words were obeyed and peace restored to the distracted 
city, a method of moral suasion common to Gandhi, and 
reminiscent of the ancient Irish custom of “ fasting on ” 
one’s enemy to obtain justice. 

On several former occasions Gandhi had had recourse to 
this weapon of fasting to obtain redress of grievances. 
A notable instance was at the time of the famine in Kaira 
some four years ago, when the riots in that district of 
Gujerat were unable to pay the Government land-taxes 
because the failure of the monsoon had made it impossible 
to raise even sufficient crops to pay the taxes. The 
Government, nevertheless, insisted on payment, and 
threatened dispossession or imprisonment of the agricul- 


| N view of the recent arrest and conviction of Mr. M. K. 


turists. The large majority were absolutely unable to pay 
without getting more helplessly into the clutches of the 
marwaris, or Indian shylocks. Some were preparing to 
pay what they could, when Gandhi hurried to the scene 
to urge them to hold out, and announced that he would 
begin a fast, and would take neither food nor drink until 
the injustice of the claim was recognized, and the ryots 
freed from the tax that year. It is doubtful whether he 
would have been allowed to sacrifice his valuable life had 
the Government remained firm, but at the psychological 
moment the compromise usual in such disputes was effect- 
ed, whereby the taxes were lessened and the ryots were 
not obliged to pay until enabled to do so by a successful 
harvest. So too, at the time of the riots in Bombay, 
Gandhi’s fasting may have brought stronger moral pres- 
sure to bear upon his followers, and perhaps upon the 
Government, than his eloquent appeals in the press, and 
after three days the city was again in comparative 
quiet. 

The rioting was the mob’s method of protesting against 
the visit of the Prince, and made clear what a political 
blunder this was, as the whole world learned for the first 
time of the conditions in India and of the hatred of 
British rule. The Prince’s visit had been expected and 
announced for the previous year, when he was to open the 
Councils under the new Reform act. But the Prince’s 
health was not at its best then, and the turmoil had just 
started in the country over the Punjab outrages and the 
Rowlatt act. So the aged Duke of Connaught was sent 
over in place of the Prince, and though he was greeted 
with boycotting in many places, there were no disturbances 
of any consequence. The new Councils made what was 
looked upon as a promising start, and the Moderate party 
showed unexpected strength, so the visit of the Prince 
was announced for last November. Great opposition was 
at once aroused, and apprehension apparently caused in 
Government circles, as the press circulated contradictory 
reports about the visit; but it was finally thought better 
to go ahead with the program than show weakness by 
another change. 

The magnitude of the rioting on the day of the Prince’s 
landing in Bombay seems to have been quite unexpected. 
Minor disturbances were no doubt foreseen, though little 
provision seems to have been made against them. There 
had been many hartals in Bombay and throughout the 
country during the past few years, and some of the reluc- 
tant victoria drivers or tramcar men had been terrorized 
into going on strike for a day or two. But the extent of 
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the outbreaks on November 19 and the two following days 
was unprecedented. 

Practically all the military in Bombay had been gathered 
for the reception of the Prince at Apollo Bunder, “ the 
Gate of India,” and the police had been largely withdrawn 
from the other parts of the city to make conditions secure 
in the “ Fort,” the southern and business section. This is 
not more than about one mile square in area, excluding 
the lower narrow and residential section of Colaba Point, 
and large sums had been expended in decorating the 
streets and the public buildings along the line of the royal 
procession. Every means had been adopted to secure a 
farge gathering on the streets when the Prince passed, and 
new troops of Boy Scouts had been started in several 
schools a few months earlier to add to the display. Mul- 
titudes thronged the streets moved by curiosity, a great 
many with Gandhi caps on their head, and the Government 
papers emphasized the size of the crowds as a proof of 
the people’s loyalty. 

Just about the time that the Prince was to land at 
Apollo Bunder, a meeting of non-cooperators had been 
arranged for the northern part of the city, with the object 
of withdrawing the people from the Fort. It was when 
this meeting broke up, and the crowds began moving 
towards the Fort, that the trouble began. The speakers at 
the meeting had dwelt on the urgency of the burning and 
boycott of foreign cloth, and it was no doubt the sight of 
some foreigners or of Indians dressed in foreign clothes 
that excited the hotheads in the mob, and attacks began to 
be made on those who wore the obnoxious garments. 
Many of the mob were armed with lathies, or stout bam- 
beo canes, and as many of the police had been withdrawn 
to the Fort to preserve order and prevent any possible 
disturbance there, no hindrance could be offered to the 
excited rabble, that soon turned to smashing the liquor 
shops, whose picketing had been forbidden by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The more rapid and general spread of the rioting seems 
to be attributable to the Parsis, who quickly organized to 
defend themselves against the attacks of the Hindus and 
Mussulmans, and began to adopt retaliatory measures in 
the parts of the city where they were numerically 
superior. About half of the Parsis in India reside in 
Bombay city, a wealthy and exclusive community of about 
50,000. They have adopted European dress, except for 
the distinctive hats that most of them wear, and their 
sympathies naturally follow their commercial interests, 
which keep them attached to the Government. 

Soon racial lines were drawn close, and class arrayed 
itself against class. On one side were the Europeans and 
Eurasians with the Parsis and Jews, a few native Protes- 
tant Christians and some Catholic Goans. To these were 
opposed the overwhelmingly superior numbers of the 
Hindus and Mussulmans, united now in interests for the 
past two years. For three whole days the rioting contin- 
ued unabated, with little effort apparently on the part of 
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the authorities to check it. No European or native with 
European dress or headgear could venture into a section 
of the city where the non-cooperators were strong without 
danger of being attacked and beaten to death. On the 
other hand, no native non-cooperator was safe when pass- 
ing through quarters where the Europeans or Parsis or 
Jews were in numbers. Bands of these would organize 
and go through the city in search of the mobs of natives — 
who were accused of committing outrages. 

The fighting was fiercest between the Parsis and the 
natives, especially after the report had got around that the 
Parsi fire-temples were in danger and that some Parsi 
women had been attacked. Some of these would urge on 
the punitive bands of Europeans and police and point out 
from the upper windows those in the crowds who should 
be beaten. The sinister fact is that the Parsis were found 
to be provided with firearms, which they used against the 
unarmed natives, not only in self-defense but also as a 
means of attack. The chief of police denied afterwards 
the charge that he had given firearms to private individuals 
for their own defense. But it seems to have been estab- 
lished that the Parsis were really provided with arms, 
and raised from the status of private individuals by being 
made special deputies. 

During those three days of terror, no tramcars were 
run outside of the Fort, and there were few victorias or 
motor cars to be seen in the streets. Some of the political 
leaders went about endeavoring to induce the people to 
desist from violence. But each party was enraged at the 
attacks made by the others, and wrought up by the wild 
rumors which went from mouth to mouth, and all were 
out for revenge. No one was safe on the streets, not even 
a priest in clerical dress. Two Jesuit Fathers, a Swiss and 
a Spaniard, of St. Mary’s High School, were out walking 
the first day, dressed in the clerical cassock which priests 
in India generally wear even in public. They were met 
by a mob, who knocked off their European hats, or solar 
topees, and burned them before their faces, though they / 
allowed the Fathers to go unharmed. A native priest who 
was met by another mob while taking his schoolboys home 
from the procession, did not get off so easily. He was 
severely beaten with lathies, one arm being broken, and 
was confined to the hospital for a week. When I left 
Bombay, towards the end of the month, the papers an- 
nounced that the number of dead from injuries received 
in the rioting had reached over fifty, while the number of 
wounded would never be known and could not be esti- 
mated. 

During the course of the trouble, Mr. Gandhi published 
several manifestoes in the public press, condemning se- 
verely the attacks on the Europeans and Parsis, and not- 
ing at the same time that the repressive measures of the 
police were directly almost exclusively against the non- 
cooperators. To his own people he spoke most plainly. 
“You show yourselves unfit for self-government,” he 
said. ‘“ Such Swaraj as you have exercised in these days 
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stinks in my nostrils.” He called off the program of civil 
disobedience which was to have been inaugurated soon in 
Gujerat by the refusal to pay taxes, and told the people 
that they must school themselves to patience, and learn to 
control their passions before they could essay that final 
step. This has since been sanctioned, though not in mass. 
On February 25, the All India Congress committee at 
Delhi passed the resolution advocating the starting cf 
individual civil disobedience. 

In the Fort the natives were overawed by the presence 
of the Europeans and the military, and there were no 
disturbances. However, the gathering of schoolchildren 
and teachers in the maidan on Monday was canceled, as 
well as the review of the Boy Scouts, although this was 
eventually held on the last day of the Prince’s stay in 
Bombay. In the maidan, or large public park, great 
preparations had been made for games and reviews, and 
all around and within the square great numbers of booths 
had been erected by the municipality, with the expectation 
that a tidy sum would be realized from the hire of these 
to the native merchants. But whether from sympathy 
with the non-cooperators or because of intimidation, not 
half of these booths were made use of. Empty booths 
greeted me in all directions as I made the tour of the 
maidan, and those that were occupied had very few 
patrons. 

There were, of course, crowds in the streets to see the 
sights ; but there was little applause for the Prince, even 
in the Fort. I watched those around me closely when the 
Prince was driven up in his motor car on the day of the 
review on the Oval of the Boy Scouts and Girl Guides, 
who were brought out in large numbers and as the Prince 
passed by, there was no demonstration. One Eurasian 
threw his hat in the air, and yelled like a madman. The 
English present took off their hats, but the natives ob- 
served everything quietly. The Government papers com- 
mented on the absence of applause, and said that “ for 
the most part, the people preserved that solemn and im- 
pressive silence so characteristic of Orientals.” 

After peace had been restored, sinister reports began to 
circulate about the reasons for the part played by the 
Parsis. Whatever truth there may have been in those 
bazaar rumors, it is an undeniable and deplorable fact that 
a legacy of racial hatred has been the outcome of the 
riots, and it may need but a spark to start a new con- 
flagration more terrible than the last. The Christians 
were but little concerned in the outbreak, and it is to be 
hoped that this will be borne in mind when the natives 
get the larger measure of home rule or the independence 
for which they are agitating. It cannot be expected that 
the special privileges and grants-in-aid which the mission 
schools have been receiving from the British Government 
will be continued, but we may confidently trust that the 
assurances of the responsible nationalist leaders will be 
kept, and that there will be no persecution of the Christ- 
ians and no religious intolerance of any kind. 
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The Forward Movement in England 


RayMonp I. Butter, S.J. 


ROBABLY all my readers are familiar with the main 

facts in the history of the English Catholic Truth 
Society, its inception in 1872 and rebirth in 1884, under 
the patronage of the late Cardinal Vaughan, then Bishop 
of Salford. To break down prejudice, to combat errors 
contrary to faith and morals by a widespread diffusion of 
the saving truths of Catholic belief was the primary pur- 
pose of the organization. To this end was adopted the 
publication of the penny pamphlet, and the millions of 
copies found throughout the length and breadth of the 
English-speaking world today testify to the good done. 

Of late years, however, the belief had been growing 
among men of foresight and prominence in English 
Catholic circles that reorganization was absolutely neces- 
sary, that the changed conditions of the times called for a 
far wider activity in every branch of apostolical endeavor. 
They sensed the potentialities of a society constructed 
upon a truly apostolic plan, a corporate body strong and 
vigorous and capable of infusing new blood into every 
artery of Catholic activity. Reflection and consultation 
lead to conviction, and conviction to action. 

After the election of a committee strengthened with 
some new blood, in July, 1920, the project was first 
broached. Tradition dies hard, yet a majority of the mem- 
bers were open to argument, and after a due pondering of 
the pros and cons, expressed a determination for recon- 
struction. Still there were many doubting Thomases, and 
only after a long and hard fight, extending from July, 
1920, till the Friday in Low week, 1921, was the day 
won. On this day occurred another committee election, 
and as a result the men and women enthusiastic for the 
forward movement formed a substantial majority in the 
newly elected general committee. 

Reorganization of forces now followed rapidly. One of 
the first steps of the body was the creation of the present 
executive, a business committee comprised almost entirely 
of members devoted heart and soul to the forward move- 
ment, and thoroughly awake to the needs of the times. 
Following in its wake came the formation of the literary 
committee, responsible for the revision and editing of 
books and pamphlets and the drawing up of the catalogue 
of publications. Immediately affairs began to move in 
accordance with prearranged plans. May 2 of the same 
year found the executive installed in temporary quarters, 
on Victoria Street in the very center of London and under 
the protecting shadow of Westminster Cathedral. 

A lasting strycture calls not only for solid foundations 
but also for considerable preparatory scaffolding, and so 
progress and development were of necessity slow. The 
preliminary work was almost discouraging at times. Pos- 
sibly the most discouraging factor was the absence of 
funds, for money, vulgar money, must provide the bones 
and sinews of any enterprise whether temporal or spirit- 
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ual, and the finances of the old society were hardly in a 
flourishing condition. Undismayed by the prospect the 
committee toiled from day to day with great good-will, 
and at length success began to crown efforts. 

Five months after the new business executive had 
entered upon its charge came a conference of the Catholic 
Truth Society at Leicester, in the diocese of Nottingham. 
Here the “ Forward Movement” was definitely and for- 
mally launched. On the platform were invited delegates 
from the Catholic Reading Gild, the Catholic Social Gild, 
the Catholic Evidence Gild and the Bexhill Library. The 
hidden, unceasing labor of the past five months was bear- 
ing fruit. During the afternoon session, several interest- 
ing papers devoted to a review of the Society’s work and 
aims past and present prepared the way for the principal 
speaker of the evening, Cardinal Bourne. It remained 
for his Eminence in his capacity as President of the 
Society and leader of the Catholic Hierarchy to sound the 
clarion call. After a brief reference to the preceding 
speakers, who had so admirably sketched the past achieve- 
ments of the Society, and outlined the plans for the future, 
he came straight to the point at issue. Here in brief is the 
tenor of the Cardinal’s address on this subject. In many 
minds instinctively the question would arise: Why had 
the Society waited until 1921 to undertake a forward 
movement? That query naturally accompanies every step 
forward. However, God worked in His own providentfial 
time, and where His work was concerned it was not for 
us to forestall the Divine purpose, much less to allow the 
Then came his stirring appeal to the 


opportunity to pass. 
“The moment has 


conscience of the English Catholic. 
now come when it would be something like treason to the 
Divine Master, were we not to take part in the forward 
work of the Catholic Truth Society.” What is the 
supreme obstacle to the return of England to the Catholic 
Church? Pure ignorance. The Cardinal’s strong pro- 
nouncements gave a new impulse to the movement. Testi- 
monials of approbation and assurances of help began to 
Pulpits throughout the country 
From 


flow in from all sides. 
were thrown open to preachers of the movement. 
the ranks of the clergy, both secular and regular, volun- 
teers came forward as champions of the “ Forward Move- 
ment.” 

As a result of the six months’ campaign the member- 
ship list at the end of 1921 showed a total of 3,162 per- 
sons, an increase of over 100 per cent beyond the old en- 
rolment. A pertinent fact about that membership is, that 
all are members in good standing with dues paid. Of the 
above number 383 are life members, 1540 guinea members 
and 1239 ordinary members. This division calls for a 
little explanation. Apart from donations, subscriptions 
are the sole resource of the Society. Allow me to cite 
from the terms of membership now in force. 

Ten pounds secures life membership in the Society with full 


membership privileges. One guinea or more paid annually se- 
cures in addition to membership, one copy of every unbound 
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C. T. S. publication at sixpence and under, issued during the year 
for which the subscription is paid. Ten shillings paid annually is 
the subscription for ordinary membership. Members receive the 
Society’s magazine, Catholic Book Notes, and twenty-five per 
cent reduction on all orders of five shillings or over. 


One item of the program drawn up for 1922 by the 
business committee calls for a further twenty-five per cent 
increase in membership. This would mean 790 new mem- 
bers. January has already shown 249 new names on the 
roll. It needs no mathematician to see that if the present 
rate of expansion continues, the close of 1922 will like- 
wise show a 100 per cent increase. A survey of the 
situation finds no reason for doubting doubled, yes tripled, 
membership lists in the years to follow. Nor is this only 
a dream without foundation in reality. Gradually the 
fact is being driven home to English Catholics of the 
paramount need of an organization molded on the lines 
of the reorganized Catholic Truth Society. The Church 
must take her proper place in questions intimately affect- 
ing the lives of her subjects. Upon every vital question, 
social and economic, as well as moral, the Church must 
shed the light of her doctrine. To accomplish this end, 
cooperation between the ranks of the clergy and of the lay 
people is indispensable. Evidence as to the persuasion 
of the mass on this point comes now and then from un- 
expected quarters. Listen to the question put to Father 
Hugh Pope, a zealous worker in the “ Forward Move- 
ment,” by a collier at an open-air meeting in a pit village: 
“ When is the Church of Rome coming out, for this is her 
job?” 

Thanks to the generous self-sacrificing toil of the new 
business executive committee, the way has now been 
prepared for the Church in the United Kingdom to come 
out-in the open and wage not only a defensive but when 
necessary an offensive campaign. To quote from a Janu- 
ary number of the Universe: 

An experimental period in the development of the “ Forward 
Movement ” may be considered to have terminated in a series of 
meetings held recently at Westminster, and presided over by the 
President of the Society, his Eminence, the Cardinal Archbishop. 
After the election of Bishop Bidwell to the chairmanship of the 
general committee, vacated by the resignation of Father Allan 
Ross, the relative positions of the two committees, the literary 
and the business, with their responsibilities were clearly defined, 
and the program of development outlined by the business com- 
mittee was received with singularly warm approbation. 


Briefly, the acceptance of matter for publication, the 
revision and reprinting of books and pamphlets and the 
drawing up of the catalogue of publications are the prov- 
ince of the literary committee or, in emergency, of their 
editor. The responsibility of withdrawing obsolete litera- 
ture is reserved to this committee. 

The business executive committee is charged with all 
business and commercial matters, the management of the 
permanent staff-depot and offices, together with corfer- 
ences, etc. Nor is this the sum total of the activities of 
the business committee, a further and most important duty 
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rests upon them, namely, the establishment of an effective 
and helpful liaison between the different associations of 
Catholic propaganda, such as the Catholic Evidence Gild, 
the Catholic Social Gild and the Bexhill Library. 

How vital was the program of development is evidenced 
by the latest step of the business committee. Before the 
end of January a long lease had been signed for com- 
modious and attractive quarters in the very heart of Lon- 
don and almost facing the Cathedral. At present the 
space engaged consists of the ground floor and first story, 
but additional room will be added as necessity demands. 
Here, as soon as alterations are completed will be housed 
the information bureau, the Bexhill Reference Library, 
the offices of the various executives, committee and assem- 
bly rooms. On the ground floor will likewise be the retail 
depot of the C. T. S. furnished in a fitting manner. It is 
confidently hoped that here will be a Mecca for not only 
English Catholics but for all Catholic (and sympathetic) 
Americans and colonial visitors, to whom it is hoped to 
make the information bureau invaluable, and where a 
visitor’s book may help to enable strangers to get into 
touch with their fellow-Catholics in London. 

With the movement well under way, and all prepara- 
tory obstacles cleared away, far from resting on their 
oars, the slogan of the business executive committee is 
now “ Full speed ahead.”’ Clear-headed and practical men 
and women of experience in worldly affairs, from the very 
outset, they have insisted on thoroughly business princi- 
ples of action. Cooperation from the Catholic public is 
now alone essential to success. History credits Archi- 
medes of old with the assertion ‘“ Give me a place to 
stand and I will move the world.” No such boast is on 
the lips of the prime movers behind the present “ Forward 
Movement” of the Catholic Truth Society, but the con- 
victiou is in their minds and the hope in their heart that 
with God’s help they have forged a powerful lever for the 
propulsion and advancement of the Catholic Truth in 
England, and for raising to far higher degrees of efficacy 
the kindred societies of Catholic propaganda. 


The Begs of Bosnia 


ELIZABETH CHRISTITCH 


HERE are in the new Kingdom of Yugoslavia some 
150,000 Mohammedans who are not Turks. They 

are pure Slavs. This blot on an eminently Christian race 
has existed for centuries and is not likely to disappear. 
When Christianity fell in Southeast Europe before the 
triumphant hordes of Islam, when the Serbs with their 
support of Southern Slav contingents from Croatia, Dal- 
matia, and also Bosnia, had perished in masses on the 
famous field of Kossovo (1389), a certain group which, it 
was afterwards alleged, had withdrawn before all was 
quite lost, held council to decide on their future. They were 
the proud and stern lords of Bosnia, intent on retaining 
their position of supremacy at all costs, tainted already by 
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a hideous heresy, hesitant as to whether they should barter 
their Faith or engage in a fresh attempt to repel the invad- 
ers. To the minds of these men of little faith it soon ap- 
peared that Christianity had gone down on the blood-red 
field where a Serbian Emperor and all his knights had 
sacrificed their lives in the cause of the Cross and “ gained 
nothing thereby.” They resolved to save their lives and 
their possessions, so they came to terms with the advanc- 
ing conqueror and to make assurance doubly sure abjured 
Christ and became sons of Islam. To Islam, indeed, they 
have remained faithful, their descendants today claiming 
all guarantees for the free exercise of their religion and 
its subvention by the State in exactly the same proportion 
as the Christians. The Slav nationality which they never 
forswore, stands them in good stead, and it is perhaps 
fortunate that in these days of pale belief no incentive 
is held forth to the Begs of Bosnia to return to the Chris- 
tian Faith by outward profession. All political parties 
vie with one another in seeking an alliance with the Bos- 
nian Mohammedans. Catholic Croatia disputes with 
Orthodox Serbia the tribal origin of these haughty rene- 
gades who sell their parliamentary votes with cynical 
candor to the highest bidder. Only recently did they 
betray without preamble their formal pledge to the Croat 
Catholic party in order to increase the Government ma- 
jority for a centralistic constitution, on payment of a 
specified sum, nominally an indemnity for the loss of 
lands accorded to the Christian Serfs. True to their 
traditional code the Bosnian Begs still make. worldly gains: 
their chief goal and are as unscrupulous in the use of 
the political powers conferred on them as they were in the 
oppression of the hapless rayah (serfs) who refused to 
follow their ancestors in apostasy. Not all the Bosnian 
chieftains sold their Faith for lucre. Some held out till 
the beginning of the sixteenth century when the last was 
either massacred or driven forth despoiled. Those who 
swore allegiance to Mohamet were confirmed in their 
inheritance, often with additional grants of property be- 
longing to recalcitrant neighbors. Historians record 
various phases of the transition period; the fratricidal 
strife between rival chiefs, the sudden change of front that 
made today an implacable foe to Christ of him who called 
on Christ but yesterday, or the gradual decline of loyalty 
to inbred belief culminating in total estrangement and 
denial. Attempts have been made by Protestant writers 
to palliate the defection of Bosnia by insisting on the 
efforts of the Popes to stamp out the Bogomile heresy, 
but the fact remains that the Bosnian landlords went over 
in masses to Islam in order to preserve their ancestral 
castles. In some instances it was arranged that a sole 
member of the family abjured while the others fled to 
Ragusa, that cherished haven of the Slavs, or to Venice, 
or to Hungary in the hope that the ascendancy of the 
Crescent was but temporary and that they could again 
as Christians regain their property. As time went on, 
however, these family links were severed although there 
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existed late into the last century certain houses in Ragusa 
that had maintained uninterrupted relations with their 
Mohammedan kin of Bosnia. 

Owing to their Slav blood the Begs were often mis- 
trusted by Turkish statesmen but they managed to retain 
the favor of the Sultans who played them off against other 
aspirants and could always rely on their fanaticism to quell 
a revolt of the Christians. When there was question, 
however, of their own emoluments or privileges no sense 
of loyalty or of common creed could restrain them from 
open rebellion. Emissaries from Stambul (Constanti- 
nople) were glad to escape with their lives from “ the 
most western outpost of Islam” whither they had been 
dispatched to inquire into the troubles between Begs and 
rayahs, for even these chattels sometimes raised a plaint. 
More than one vizier, sent in deference to protests from 
foreign powers, to mediate between oppressed and op- 
pressor, was either waylaid or bribed, and none ever 
succeeded in mitigating the fate of the down-trodden 
Christians. On the contrary every grievance was inten- 
sified and the Begs, reviving the story of the past, de- 
scended in terrible cavalcades to measure arms with the 
Sultan’s millions sent to curb them, intoning their fierce 
and somber war-chant: 


To Kossovo! Let us go, Brothers, once more to Kossovo 

The fatal field where our ancestors parted with their Faith, 
Where they renounced the past to keep what was their own, 
What they bequeathed to us with the faith we hold to Allah. 
Mayhap we too, shall lose name and fame : 
But the throne at Stambul shall tremble 

Ere an alien commands in Bosnia! 


Strangers, passing through the land, make little distinc- 
tion between Turks and native Mohammedans. But the 
latter are tall, blond, of magnificent physique with the 
stately bearing of the conscious Gospodar (Ruler). They 
are in verity feudal lords who have been allowed, through 
the advent of Islam, to survive and flourish while feudal- 
ism is extinct everywhere else in Europe. True, Austria’s 
occupation of Bosnia brought alleviation to the rayah 
though in a far less degree than he was entitled to expect 
from a great Christian power. But Austria, like Yugo- 
slavia of today, was bent on conciliating the dominant ele- 
ment and went so far in religious tolerance as to beautify 
and extend Moslem temples. The late heir to the imperial 
throne presented to one mosque what is, perhaps, the most 
superb eastern carpet in existence. It is but fair to say 
that Christian, and especially Catholic churches were 
largely assisted; but the disabilities before the law of the 
Christians were not removed until the downfall of the 
Hapsburg Empire when democratic Serbia introduced in- 
stantly the novelty of equal rights for lord and vassal. 
Under Turkish rule a rayah had no redress. If, no matter 
on what provocation, such as the abduction of his wife or 
daughter, he killed a Mussulman he was condemned to die 
under the lash, and his family, sometimes his village itself, 
either imprisoned or subjected to a heavy fine. It is in- 
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deed appallin: to contemplate the depths to which human 
nature can fall when left to itself without moral or ma- 
terial restraint. No decree issued at Stambul under pres- 
sure of foreign consuls, (the Russian, all honor to him! 
generally the first to move) was respected by the Bosnian 
Begs if it implied entering on an agreement with the 
“ Christian dogs,” the rayahs. The Mussulman seized 
by right any article that caught his eye in the possession of 
the rayah; the rayah had to yield one-fourth of his land 
produce, to supply an animal, goat, horse, or cow yearly, 
also a certain amount of fuel, cheese and butter; one of 
the rayah’s children was bound to serve in the lord’s house ; 
the rayah had to carry material for building if required, to 
till and to gather in the harvest for his lord before he 
engaged on his own, finally, to tend and lodge his master’s 
horses and dogs. 

In spite of this hideous code not all the Begs were in- 
human. Some were on such a footing with their rayahs 
that these willingly followed them into battle against the 
Turks. In times of stress the wealthy sons of renegades 
betrayed signs of a subtle survival of ancient, discarded 
belief. They got Christian priests to pray over their sick 
children, to celebrate memorial services at the tombs of 
their Christian ancestors. In accordance with Christian 
tradition they never have more than one wife. To stifle 
remorse, no doubt, their forefathers went over heart and 
soul to Islam, persecuting their kin who still clung to 
Christ, but the shadow of the great treason haunts the 
gloomy dwelling of the prosperous Bosnian Beg. The 
Bogomiles of old worshiped the spirit of evil as well as 
the spirit of good. They chose the creed of Mohamet 
which exalted their pride and confirmed their supremacy. 
Truly the sons who followed in their footsteps, admitted 
today to the councils of a free, modern State created by 
the blood and tears of rayahs, accorded a munificent grant 
for the upkeep of their creed although they are only 
eleven per cent of Yugoslavia’s population, must say to the 
tutelary demon propitiated throughout the centuries: 
“Yea, Satan, all the things of this world hast thou given 
us for, falling down, we did adore thee! ” 


Angelo De Santi, Priest and Musician 
Leo P. MANZETTI 
Vice-President of the Society of St. Gregory 


Q)* January 28 last, after a short but painful malady, 
the Rev. Angelo De Santi, S.J., President of 
the St. Cecilia Association of Italy, Rector of the Pontif- 
ical High School of Church Music and a member of the 
staff of the famous Civiltd Cattolica died in Rome of 
arrhythmy of the heart. 

He was comforted on his death-bed, only a few hours 
before he breathed his last, by a visit and the blessing of 
the then Cardinal Achille Ratti, Archbishop of Milan, who 
was about to enter the Conclave in which he was made 
Pope. Prophetical words seem to have been his, when 
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recognizing his august visitor, Father De Santi said to 
him: “ Eminence, stay with us!” His wish was fulfilled. 
Had he lived a few days longer he would have rejoiced 
at the nomination of his friend Cardinal Ratti to the high- 
est position the Church can offer. 

The Rev. Angelo De Santi was born in Trieste, in July, 
1847. He entered the Society of Jesus when only sixteen 
years of age, studying in Italy, France and Austria. He 
had been scarcely ordained when, in 1877, Pope Leo XIII 
requested that he come to Rome to help in the movement 
of restoration of church music. It was a time when true 
church music was fighting its first battles. In Italy, Dom 
Guerrino, now Abbot Amelli, O.S.B., Tomadini, Castigli- 
oni and others had just called the attention of the Church 
and the musical world to the fact that not all was well with 
the music that was sung at sacred functions. They had 
established in Milan an association of St. Cecilia. Canon 
De Witt had founded in Rome a Gregorian society. Their 
agitation had subsequently caused the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites to issue a decree Regolamento per la Musica 
Sacra, addressed to all the Bishops of Italy, laying down 
prescriptions for the abolition of crying abuses in church 
music. 

Of these there were many in Rome itself: with the 
exception, perhaps, of the Sistine Chapel choir, even 
Roman musicians had forgotten the traditions of true 
church music. Evils, however, were so firmly planted 
that many Bishops demurred and hesitated. In an inter- 
view given on the subect, Pope Leo XIII was quoted as 
saying that “If church music had been in any way con- 
nected with State, political or diplomatic affairs, some 
Bishops would not have hesitated more in adopting the 
rules laid down by the Sacred Congregation.” The Pon- 
tiff also declared that other Bishops were apparently 
afraid of rooting up the wheat with the cockle, though, as 
far as he himself saw, there was only cockle in the field 
of church music; ‘hence, since faith and discipline were 
not strong enough to make the Bishops put their hand to 
the plough, it was necessary to carry the question to 
another sphere, the intellectual. He then asked Father 
De Santi and the Civiltd Cattolica to publish a series of 
articles on the subject. Father De Santi’s masterful 
articles written on this occasion and whenever opportunity 
presented itself, conveyed what seemed novel doctrine to 
both musicians and churchmen of the period. However, 
they bore their fruit in God’s own time. Pope Leo went 
further. Convinced that example and practise are more 
conducive to results than the most’ accurate theory, he 
entrusted Father De Santi with the teaching of music in 
both seminaries of the “ Urbe,” the Roman and the Vati- 
can. In each of these a Schola Cantorum soon flourished 
and showed that the reformation of church music was not 
only practical but most desirable. The Vatican Seminary 
was the first to adopt the new books of the traditional 
melodies as restored by the Benedictines of Solesmes, in 
substitution for those of the so-called Medicea, of Ratis- 
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bone, which Father De Santi had defended until the prog- 
ress of studies in Gregorian Chant superabundantly 
proved that the Solesmes version was the only traditional 
Chant of St. Gregory. 

Naturally not all this work of the pioneer Jesuit went 
without worries, troubles and opposition, even though he 
had the high protection and encouragement of the head 
of the Church. The enemies of the reform, and they 
were legion in both the Church and the musical world, 
were not sleeping by any means. They knew that the inno- 
vating Jesuit was the cause of their loss of prestige in the 
estimation of the public at large and, as is not unusual, 
might was called to the rescue of tottering right. They 
successfully used powerful influences to have the adver- 
sary removed from the field of his labors and successes. 
Father De Santi was suddenly transferred to England, 
“pro bono pacis.”’ He did not remain there long, how- 
ever; Pope Leo XIII, who had begun the work, did not 
intend to be outwitted and asked for his return. Father 
De Santi came back and, this time, to conquer. For, in 
the Providence of God, the successor of Leo was to be 
Pius, the tenth of the name and the Pope of the Motu Pro- 
prio on Church Music. The whole Catholic world would 
receive from him the rules of proper ecclesiastical music 
as binding in law. 

Though Father De Santi never said so, it was current 
talk, among his friends and those who knew, that it was 
he who wrote for Pope Pius X the famous document. 
The Pope had been keenly interested in plain chant and had 
even taught it while a priest and Bishop of Mantova, but 
he was not exactly what could be called a musician; hence 
he would not have dared to write an official document, 
which, although liturgical in part, was to be in the main, a 
musical guide for organists and choirmasters. The Motu 
Proprio, on the other hand, unmistakably shows the hand 
of the musical expert. Indeed it has been judged, by 
musicians all over the world, the best exposition of the 
subject matter. 

When, in 1905, the St. Cecilia Association of Italy was 
reorganized, Dom Amelli was again called to preside over 
it; but, in 1909, Father De Santi succeeded him and re- 
mained its president, by successive reelections, until his 
death. It was also in 1909 that, relying on the moral sup- 
port of the Cecilian Association, he wrote his friends 
about a project he had had in mind for over twenty years, 
namely, the foundation of a school of sacred music, where 
organists, choirmasters and priests could be drilled and 
instructed in the much-needed science of true religious 
music. Such a school was opened in Rome in 1911 under 
the auspices of the St. Cecilia Association with Father De 
Santi as its first rector. In 1914 the school was declared 
Pontifical by a brief of the Holy See. The indefatigable 
Jesuit had succeeded in his endeavors and the dream of his 
life had become a reality. While many institutions, 
religious and secular, had to close their doors during the 
war, either through lack of funds or of students, Father 
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De Santi managed it so that his Pontifical High School of 
Church Music remained open. Furthermore the advent 
of Giacomo Della Chiesa to the Pontifical throne, as Bene- 
dict XV, proved to be providential for the School. While 
Pope Pius X had said that the School should be a gift of 
the Faithful to the Holy See, Benedict XV gave it more 
adequate headquarters in the Palace of the Vicariate, after 
the explosion that occurred in the old inadequate house on 
Mascherone Street. The Holy Father paid for the necessary 
alterations that had to be made to accommodate the palace 
for the use of a school of music. A new entrance and 
stairway were constructed, rooms remodeled and furn- 
ished. Contributions from benefactors, European and 
American, enabled the rector to provide musical instru- 
ments for the use of the students. The famous Gregory 
XII1 Hall, which, although not the largest, is surely the 
most beautiful of Rome, has also been ceded to the School 
for recitals and entertainments and is now furnished with 
a magnificent pipe organ, the gift of two American ladies, 
Mrs. Justine B. Ward and Mrs. Helen C. Robbins, of 
New York. Yet, to assure the existence of the School, as 
Father De Santi wrote his friends only a few months ago, 
a fund of $50,000 would have to be raised. It was a 
dying request. 

Although the reform of church music was paramount 
in his mind and he had devoted to it his best efforts, 
Father De Santi was by no means riveted to it alone. He 
found time to study liturgical questions, connected with 
his art, and even to write novels. Some twenty publica- 
tions are due to his activity as a writer. I mention a few 
only, “ The Litany of Loretto,” “ St. Gregory the Great,” 
“Leo XIII and the Liturgical Chant,” “ The ‘ Cursus’ in 
the History of Literature and Liturgy,” “ The Origin of 
the Feast of Christmas,” “ The Morning of Easter in 
History and Liturgy,” “ The Forty Hours Devotion in 
Times of Calamity and War,” “ Three Ancient Liturgical 
Stations in Time of War during the VIth Century.” 

He never lost one of his many friends. People were 
attracted and held by his simplicity of manners. He was 
six feet tall and his dignified but kind appearance hid a 
touch of shyness and ingenuousness that added the charm 
of humility to his vast learning, both ecclesiastical and 
musical. His was the attraction of the humble and sweet 
fragrant violet. He was the recognized leader of the 
movement of restoration of church music, not only in 
Italy, but all over the world. His demise is an irreparable 
May the School find a benefactor who 
will perpetuate his memory. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors assume no responsibility for the opinions expressed 
in this department 
First Forty Hours’ Devotion in America 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 
In your issue of February 25, an article entitled “The Glory 
of the American Hierarchy,” contains the statement that Bishop 
Neumani: ~v2s the first to introduce the Forty Hours’ devotion on 


loss to the cause. 
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American soil. That distinction, however, belongs to the diocese 
of Vincennes, as may be seen from a communication to the 
Ecclesiastical Review, headed “Introduction of the Forty Hours’ 
Adoration into the United States,” which reads as follows: 

In his interesting article on the above subject, in the Jan- 
uary issue of the Review, Father Beierschmid, C.S.S.R., 
attributes the inauguration of the Quarant’ Ore to the saintly 
Bishop Neumann of Philadelphia, dating the introduction 
to the year 1853 or 1854. May I submit that the same devotion 
was introduced and has been in regular practise since 1843 
in the Convent of St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana? The 
Sisters’ chapel served at the time as the regular parish 
church of the district. In the diary of that noble pioneer 
of religious activity, Mother Theodore Guerin, who came to 
America in 1840, the fact is recorded that by order of 
Bishop Celestine de la Hailandiere of Vincennes, the Quaran?’ 
Ore was to be celebrated in 1843, and “the same for every 
succeeding year, by order of Monseigneur.” 

The above communication can be found in the issue for March, 
1919, page 315. 


Vincennes, Indiana. L. D. West. 


Non-Catholic Baiting 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

R. T. A., in his communication on ‘“Non-Catholic Baiting,” 
March 25, does not seem to question the justice of my criticism 
of the present methods of conducting non-Catholic missions. The 
vigorous tone in which he asks what I would propose to establish 
in their place, what improvement I can suggest, appears to be an 
admission that improvement is badly needed. 

The first suggestion I would make is to scrap the present 
methods.. Perhaps the organizations now existing for the work 
could be salvaged and new life injected into them. Beyond 
that nothing is worth saving, for their principal contribution 
to the cause is to have shown us how things ought not to be done 
We might modify that statement by saying that they may have been 
all right when they were instituted some sixty years or so ago, 
but the non-Catholic mind has changed since then, while the method 
originated to meet the problem of the time, as R. T. A. correctly 
says, has become “ standardized.” 

The next step is to instil into the American Catholic heart and 
mind a true missionary spirit applicable to our non-Catholic neigh- 
bors. Reverend Joseph Grendel, S. V. D., writing in the Ec- 
clesiastical Review for April, 1916, on “ The Missionary Idea in 
the Divine Plan of Salvation,” says: 

The missionary idea is to bring Christian truth, with all its 
beneficent effects, to all men and thus to unit them in the 
one great supernatural kingdom of God. In this sense it em- 


braces mankind without limitation of time or place, without 
distinction of caste, condition, or race. 


Recently the Church in America has been taking a large part 
in foreign mission work. The awakening to our obligations in this 
matter has been tardy, and we have been very frankly reproaching 
ourselves for our prolonged apathy. To make some amends for 
our delay we have entered into the work with characteristic 
American intensity, and we have done so well in the foreign field 
that we justly feel quite satisfied with ourselves. These efforts 
may be pointed out as an evidence that the missionary spirit is 
quite alive among us. But it lacks the quality of universality, 
for we are still as apathetic towards the salvation of the heathens 
among whom we live as we once were towards the heathens 
abroad. Our missionary spirit does not apply to our immediate 
neighbors. 

If I could not pick an argument out of R. T. A. by criticizirg 
the non-Catholic missionary methods, perhaps he would rush to 
the defense of American Catholicism by vindicating their mission- 
ary spirit. But if all the evidence in support of my statement 
were to to be written, not all the pages of America could contain 
them. Here all about us are the more than 80,000,000 spiritual 
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wrecks left in the wake of devastating heresy. Who cares? Non- 
Catholic missionaries are becoming fewer and fewer every year. 
Diocesan apostolates are dead or dying or have departed from 
the primary purpose of their founding. And a convert-making 
parish priest is a curiosity out of which to make copy for the 
Catholic periodicals. Violently was it urged to substitute the press 
for the preacher, but the resulting Truth Societies are scarcely 
doing more than keeping up a feeble pretense. It is a sad com- 
mentary on our zeal for the salvation of the souls of our neigh- 
bors. 

Our attitude lacks all sympathy for non-Catholics in their be- 
nighted situation. To create that sympathy will keep us busy for 
a while. And once created it will find expression in ways that will 
bring the blessings of our Faith to thousands. 

In answer to Mr. Markoe, it was not my intention to question 
the motives of those who promoted and conducted the Pittsburgh 
plan of advertising religion. I merely questioned the wisdom 
of cleaving to the “ standardized” methods. Furthermore, I had 
no intention of discouraging the use of any respectable agency for 
publicity. But after the attention of the public is arrested it 
should be given Catholic teaching that will produce conversions 
and not antagonisms. This criticism is directed against our non- 
Catholic mission methods in general, of which the Pittsburgh plan 
was but a local manifestation. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. A. X. 


The Kansas Industrial Court 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is possible to dress up a tough bird and serve it as spring 
chicken. But you can’t fool the teeth, false or otherwise. One 
bite, and the bird stands revealed. This is true of the “ Kansas 
Industrial Court ” discussed in America for April 1. It is, to say 
the least, a tough old bird, although the present presiding judge 
of the court, the Honorable Mr. William L. Huggins, and the 
present Governor of the Sunflower State, the illustrious Mr. 
Henry J. Allen, try to “palm it off” on an unsuspecting public 
as a tasty spring chicken. The bird has seen better days and 
will, in all probability see worse, now that the national coal 
strike is on. 

Stated briefly, the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations consists 
of a tribunal of three judges, appointed by the Governor of the 
State, with and by the consent and advice of the Senate. It has 
sweeping jurisdiction in labor disputes arising in certain industries 
which are declared to be affected with a public interest, for the 
purpose of preserving public peace and protecting the health, 
welfare and property of the people of the State. These indus- 
tries embrace a!l public utilities and common carriers, mines, and 
all the several branches of clothing and food manufacturing. 

All acts which may in any way hinder the conduct of these 
industries with reasonable continuity and normal efficiency are 
strictly forbidden. This means in particular the strike on the 
part of the workers, and the lockout on the part of the employ- 
ers and owners. The Court has full powers to investigate any 
controversies which occur in the aforesaid industries, that tend 
toward a strike or a lockout. It may do this upon its own initia- 
tive, or upon the complaint of any party to the controversy or 
upon complaint of ten citizen taxpayers in the community affected. 
The Court then issues its mandatory orders. 

In case of disobedience, the Court is authorized to bring pro- 
ceedings in the Supreme Court of the State to compel com- 
pliance by threat of imprisonment. The law, in fine, expressly 
and explicitly forbids boycotts and picketing; it forbids em- 
ployers discharging any employe because of any activity in 
‘ringing matters to the attention of the Court, but does not 
otherwise restrict his right of discharge. It also grants explicitly 
the right of the individual employe te quit his job at any time. 
Such, in outline, is the Kansas Industrial Court. It is, as 
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Chief Justice Taft maintains, ‘“ miscalled a court.” And Gover 
nor Allen himself, in his book “The Party of the Third Part,” 
explicitly states that it has quasi-legislative and quasi-executive, 
as well as quasi-judicial functions, and that the legislative func- 
tions predominate. 

Is the Kansas Industrial Court a success? It can easily be 
admitted with the hearty defender of the Court, that two years 
furnish too short a trial for so new a departure in solving 
social questions. But the fact that the Court still survives, de- 
spite storms and a general messing-up of things in Kansas, yields 
but very slender grounds for implicit confidence in its ultimate 
success. 

Let us now face the facts that are usually ignored or skilfully 
glossed over whenever the Allen-Huggins Court is discussed. It 
has, one may admit, decided thirty-two cases satisfactorily. But 
all these cases were trivial and of minor importance. It has 
succeeded in stirring up trouble in the very industry for whose 
lasting benefit it was supposed to have been created, the coal in- 
dustry. It has by no manner of means stopped strikes therein. 
The Topeka State Journal on November 9, 1921, quotes Mr. 
Ira Clemens, president of the S. I. C. M. A., to the effect that 
228 strikes had occurred in the coal fields of Kansas during the 
first six months of 1921, an average of thirty-eight strikes a 
month. These happened of course, when the Allen Court was 
functioning. This is certainly distressing when we recall that 
the Governor, in proposing the Court and demanding its creation, 
claimed that 364 strikes had occurred in Kansas coal fields during 
thirty-three months, from April, 1916, to January, 1918. This 
was an average of eleven strikes a month, that is to say, less 
than a third as many as under the law that he sponsors so 
obstinately. * 

Howat flouted and still flouts the Court, and hence, resides, 
for the time being, in jail. He insists that he finally called off 
the coal strike on January 12 because he had already demonstrated 
that the Industrial Court law was a downright failure. And 
what does the illustrious Governor say to this? “Howat’s state 
ment that the Industrial Court law has failed utterly in Kansas, 
doesn’t seem to have ‘worked out’ in his case. Howat is still 
in jail.” He certainly is, but the Kansas Industrial Court was 
not created to jail miners: it was created to prevent strikes. 

And how were the starving, striking miners finally driven back 
to work? Did the Kansas Court achieve this? It did not. 
The mayors of the incorporated towns in the mining counties 
assembled and secured the passage of vagrancy ordinances, drastic 
in their provisions, and liable to be applied to anyone not working 
when work was procurable. The aim was to drive the stubborn 
strikers out of the district and the State, or force them back to 
work. And this, when Governor Allen’s Industrial Court was 
functioning full blast! 

Governor Miller of New York has no stomach for such a form 
of compulsory arbitration. He speaks for a multitude of stu- 
dents of industrial conditions when he says: “The question of 
wages is a matter of contract. It can’t properly be made a 
matter of judicial determination, according to any settled or 
known principles of law.” The reign of industrial servitude can 
hardly be a long and happy one. 

In conclusion, it may be said that compulsory arbitration, no 
matter how you dress it up and what you may call it, has proved 
itself a failure all over the world. No industrial country in the 
world, of any size and importance, is attempting to establish the 
principle. “ The way to put a stop to anarchy in industry,” says 
Mr. John A. Fitch, “is to establish a more just relationship be- 
tween employer and employes. In the work of establishing jus- 
tice in such relationships it is no violation of confidence to say 
that employers and employes are more competent and better 
equipped for securing results than are politicians and legislatures.” 


Joserpu J. Ayp, S.J. 


Baltimore. 
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Can Congress Help the Miner? 


ONGRESS, as has been observed, cannot repeal the 

law of supply and demand. But Congress can, in 
some cases, prevent juggling with conditions which im- 
pede the natural operation of that law. It can, for in- 
stance, send men to jail if they use unlawful means to 
manipulate the market, and by wholesale lying and steal- 
ing create an illusion which can deceive the most skilled 
buyers and sellers. But while there is not much hope that 
Congress intends to deprive any man of his liberty for 
crimes against social justice, there is some encouragement 
in the reflection that this power, undoubtedly possessed 
by Congress in certain spheres, may one day be stung into 
action. 

Law is not all-powerful, but too often have the limita- 
tions of the law as a cure for social evils been urged as a 
sufficient reason for allowing the evils to continue without 
interference. Since Congress, or the State legislatures, 
cannot at once mix a remedy and guarantee a cure, the 
pessimists conclude that Congress and the legislatures 
should do nothing at all. It is certainly true that one of 
the most dangerous of all modern movements is the prone- 
ness to place almost every human activity under the con- 
trol or direction of the civil power. For this reason, 
thousands of Americans who have no sympathy whatever 
with the prevailing capitalistic system, incline to the belief 
that the lower the degree of State-control the better both 
for the individual and for the community. The principle 
is true, but not if taken to mean that State intervention is 
always unjust or unwise. Leo XIII certainly could not 
be accused of any leanings toward Socialism, yet he 
clearly taught that it is the duty of the State, in certain 
contingencies now fairly common, to protect its weaker 
citizens. His principle was that while the State should not 
attempt to do for the individual what the individual could 
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do for himself, it is bound to intervene when the individual 
is forced to contend with social evils against which he can- 
not prevail single-handed. 

The present strike of the coal-miners seems to suggest 


‘the need of State intervention, not to check or stimulate 


the market, but to assure conditions under which it will 
be possible for the miner to receive a living-wage. As 
President Underwood of the Erie recently remarked, 
“When a man is as necessary as a coal-miner, somebody 
ought to fix it so that he can work as many days a year as 
he needs to live decently.” Seven dollars a day may be 
considered high wages, but not if the miner works on an 
average scale from 150 to 210 days per year. 

The question now arises as to the power of the Federal 
Government to regulate the industry. President Under- 
wood believes that a Federal Commission, modeled on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, could make mining a 
fairly continuous instead of an intermittent occupation. It 
is easy, of course, to pick flaws in the plan, but 
the flaws are serious. The first is the plan’s very 
dubious constitutionality, and the second is_ the 
fact that Federal interference in other fields has not 
achieved the success which recommends it for further 
adoption. Still, President Underwood’s contention that 
the miner must be permitted to gain a living-wage is funda- 
mental. Unless it is given first consideration, our mining- 
camps will continue to bear a closer resemblance to army- 
camps than to centers of peaceful productivity. 


Who Are the True “ Rationalists ”? 


HE man who shows his scorn of human respect by 
kneeling in the crowded street to say his prayers 

will no doubt move the passer-by to either pity or de- 
rision. But “it isa greater madness,” a famous man once 
observed, “ not to pray at all” than to pray in the public 
square. The number of those, however, who never pray, 
even in private, is so large that their sanity is rarely called 
into question. Like Hamlet in England where all “ the 
men are as mad as he” the mental aberration of the 
prayerless or undevout is seldom noted. Yet a consistent 
“rationalist ” should be a man who uses his head chiefly 
to learn why he came into this world, what the universe 
is for, who made it, and then to apply his mind to de- 
termining what the attitude of a reasonable creature ought 
to be toward the First Cause of the “ cosmos,” or the world 
of beauty and order we see about us. Such a person 
would seem to be doing his rational nature downright vio- 
lence if he does not reverently and gratefully acknowledge 
the sovereignty and beneficence of God by praying to Him 
at least now and then. By a lamentable perversion of our 
language however the term “ rationalist,” i.e., an essentially 
reasonable man, is commonly applied to one who never 
prays at all, while contemplatives who pray constantly 
are considered by many as no better than harmless lunatics. 
But which of the two are the truer “ rationalists?” 
Are they the men or women whose strength of mind and 
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force of character have led them by the power of Gou’s 
grace to turn resolutely away from the world’s attractions 
in order to devote themselves unreservedly to a life of 
prayer and contemplation? Or are they rather the so- 


called “ intellectuals” of our day who have so sadly mis- 


used their minds that the universe is loudly proclaimed to 
be only a dismal chaos that incessantly drives the hopeless 
children of men back into the nothingness from which they 
came? So “Eat, drink and be merry,” preaches the ration- 
alist, is the wisest practical gospel there is. 

It is only by successfully cultivating the contemplative’s 
devout habit of mind, however, that the heir of Our 
Divine Saviour’s promises can make himself a thoroughly 
consistent “ rationalist,” for he will then begin each day 
by prayerfully offering Almighty God the homage of a 
believing and obedient heart, he will live his waking hours 
under his Creator’s protecting eye and at night he will 
not go to his well-earned rest till he has poured forth a 
prayer of blended sorrow and thanksgiving to the merci- 
ful Giver of all good gifts. So the thoughtful man who 
regularly prays rather than the unreasoning person who 
never prays at all is the true “ rationalist.” 


Pity the Persecuted Movie-Man! 


HE cinema industry has borne a greater share of the 

war-burden than any other trade; and now that it is 
threatened with extinction is entitled to relief,” wailed a 
motion-picture trade manifesto that recently appeared in 
England. Inspired by the plaint of the down-trodden 
movie-man, a sympathetic versifier sent the Manchester 
Guardian a tuneful threnody containing the lines: 


Perhaps you think the war was won 
By muddied oafs who used a gun? 
That wasn’t how the job was done. 


The men and guns were there to fill 
The part required of them; but still— 
Who paid the more important bill? 


It was the movies, bless your heart! 
They played the really splendid part, 
They bore the burden from its start. 


When things were looking rather blue 
What did the noble movies do? 
Opened another hall or two. 


When peace appeared and trade revived 
How well the picture palace thrived! 
How fast still more of them arrived! 


And were their owners on the make? 
Oh, what a loathsome view to take! 
All, all was done for England’s sake. _ 


Many an American moving-picture magnate, no doubt, 
will freely mingle his tears with those of his outraged 
British brethren, who are threatened with a fresh enter- 
tainment-tax that is likely to send them all to the poor- 
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house. Just what proportion of the two billion dollars 
now represented in the movie business throughout the 
world is being hopelessly “lost” in Great Britain alone, 
the deporent does not state. But it is modestly estimated 
that out of the $800,000.000 paid for admissions every- 
where during the past year some $120,000,000 went to the 
owners of the companies that produced the films. In the 
United States some 17,000,000 people, it is computed, at- 
tend the movies every dav and feast their eyes on a good 
proportion of the 4,000,000 feet of picture-films exhibited 
each week in the combined “ cinema palaces ” of the world. 
In this country the youngest “ movie-fan ” is scarcely al- 
lowed to see the “ pictures” without paying an entrance 
fee of at least ten cents, while in many theaters admission 
tickets cost as much as twenty-five or fifty cents apiece 
and often more than that. 

As the entertainment-tax that our long-suffering motion- 
picture men are managing, with the generous assistance 
of the public, somehow or other to meet, seems to have 
left them as yet enough money in the exchequer to war- 
rant their offering ex-Postmaster General Hays a spec- 
tacular salary of $150,000 a year as “king of the movie 
world,” perhaps the cruelly harried “trade” can find a 
crumb of comfort in the thought that absolute want is not 
really quite so imminent a menace as was at first feared. 
Indeed with prudent economy no doubt they can afford to 
leave unused their lyricist’s counsel and avoid asking the 
Government, at least for the present, to 


” 


“Give to all the small and great, 
A subsidy to indicate 
The noble way they served the State.” 


Mental Dyspepsia in the Schools 

‘A JHAT is the matter with our schools? Are the 
teachers at fault? Or is the course of studies such 
as to make real training impossible? Referring to our 
lower schools, Dr. Henry Overstreet of the City College of 
New York, recently wrote, “ Teachers who try to make 
pupils think for themselves are squelched. As a result, 

the students who come to me haven’t any minds.” 

Is the learned doctor a mere carper at all that is mod- 
ern, and a fond believer in the superiority of school-train- 
ing when he was young? The question deserves consider- 
ation. Men who were boys forty years ago can remem- 
ber fairly well the curricula of the time. The memory is 
not unpleasant. There was reading, writing and arithme- 
tic; there was geography, a course in history which erred 
on the right side, as Lincoln thought, by molding our 
great Americans on an heroic scale, and perhaps a little 
drawing, and on Friday afternoon, dies élla, the boys and 
girls “spoke pieces.” If the school was under Catholic 
auspices, Bible history and catechism must be added. High 
school followed the same simple lines. In languages, Eng- 
lish took the first place. Latin was usually required and 
sometimes Greek, and in the larger institutions, French or 
German was optional. History, confessedly, was weak, 
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and science was not advanced, being represented by phys- 
ical geography, and elementary excursions into physics, 
chemistry, and perhaps geology and astronomy. Algebra, 
geometry, and occasionally trigonometry represented the 
science of mathematics. But not every student engaged 
himself to lop a few twigs from these multitudinous 
branches of the tree of knowledge. That was considered 
a task beyond his powers. The course was distributed 
over four years, and knowledge was imparted in homeo- 
pathic doses. With a skilful teacher in charge, this sim- 
ple course furnished an admirable means of awakening 
and developing the mind of the pupil. 

Those days are now as remote as our belief in Santa 
Claus. The evil of the modern curriculum is that it is 
overloaded ; its aim is not to awaken and to develop, but 
at best, to fill the mind with facts. To grapple successfully 
with the variety of subjects now presented to our boys 
and girls is a task which might strain even a mature mind. 
The result is not and cannot be concentration. It is dis- 
traction. The pupil does not learn to use his mind, because 
he is not required to use it; in fact, the curriculum does 
not allow him time to use it, even if he be so inclined. At 
the end of the process, his mind has not been nourished, 
but stuffed, gorged. Mental torpidity is the necessary 
result. 

There are politicians who masquerade as educators, as 
well as men and women who look upon instruction of the 
young as merely a wage-paying job. But these degenerates 
do not strike the dominant note for the profession. The 
They are the severest critics 
of the prevailing system, if system it can be called. The 
public which favors the education most readily con- 
vertible by the child into cash is chiefly responsible for the 
Just how this education is to be obtained, 
the public does not know. But to overlook no possibility, 
it insists that a little of everything be inserted into the 


teachers are not at fault. 


present crisis. 


curriculum. 

Some day an educator of insight and boundless courage 
will rise in revolt. He will probably die unhonored and 
unsung, possibly in the poorhouse, and with his task unfin- 
ished. But he will cast again into the educational world 
a fact which that world needs sadly: non multa sed 
multum. The words were a guiding principle with the 
medieval schoolmen who entertained the curious idea that 
a thorough knowledge of a few things was preferable to a 
surface knowledge of a variety of uncorrelated subjects. 
But that motto passed away years ago, with so much that 
was good in the older system. Today we have reached a 
stage when we are justified in asking why schools which 
cost in excess of a billion dollars annually cannot teach 
our children how to spell the simpler words of the lan- 
guage. We cannot justly require them to present us with 
a race of intellectual athletes every June, but we may 
properly ask them to consider the contention, which is 
becoming common, that the modern programs lead not to 
mental vigor but to mental dyspepsia. 
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The Guilty Party 


DDRESSING a meeting on April 11, District At- 
torney Banton of New York, stated that of the 
criminals who came under his observation, eighty per cent 
were under twenty years of age, and about seventy per 
cent were under eighteen. These figures are in substantial 
agreement with statistics recently quoted for the State of 
Massachusetts, and with others drawn from the criminal 
dockets of the city of Chicago. Their full significance is 
brought out by the fact that these young criminals began 
their careers three or four years previous to the time of 
engaging the attention of the district attorney. 


The story is shocking, undoubtedly, but beyond all ques- 
tion, true. Some weeks ago a New York jury, almost 
without debate discharged a man accused of a serious 
crime. The chief witness against him was a child, who, 
although she had not attained her fourteenth year, was 
already old in evil. At the age of twelve, she had found a 
cheque which she cashed, after forging the endorsement. 
In intervals of truancy and school attendance, she had 
been guilty of housebreaking, burglary, shoplifting, petty 
larceny, perjury, assault, blackmail, personal immorality of 
a grave nature, and she was known in different neighbor- 
hoods by a variety of aliases. Shocking as is this story, 
still more shocking is it to learn that while her career was 
known in general to her father and mother, these worthies 
had evinced no great concern to correct their child. 

Some years ago, Judge Olsen of Chicago, remarked that 
probably a majority of the young women who become the 
outcasts of society, begin their career at the very time when 
they should be the objects of tenderest care to their moth- 
ers. To this a New York official of wide experience has 
added the assertion that these lost creatures are not drawn 
in greatest numbers from the very poor, but from the 
fairly well-to-do families. In his opinion, there was a 
larger disregard for convention and morality among the 
families in comfortable circumstances than among -the 
poorer classes. 

In any case, the moral is the same. That our criminals 
are recruited from families broken by divorce, discord, 
and crime, has long been known to the social worker. Un- 
less the family: is a sanctuary, it too often becomes a nurs- 
ery of vice. The grace of God is given in all sufficiency 
to every human soul, but only a miracle of grace can 
restore and heal the unfortunate child exposed to ruin by 
the carelessness and bad example of its parents. The 
guilty party, to borrow a phrase from O. Henry and from 
experience, is not always the criminal at the bar. It is a 
father or mother who has either deliberately exposed a 
child to evil, or has neglected te give that fostering protec- 
tion which is demanded by the law of nature as well as 
by the law of God. We need child-caring institutes today, 
but we also need institutes to bring home to fathers and 
mothers an appreciation of the fearful account which they 
must one day render to God for their children. 
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Literature 


Life and George Crabbe 


HE poet Crabbe interestingly combined the old and 

the new. If Dryden may be termed the schoolmaster 
of the rhymed heroic couplet, and Pope the aptest pupil 
in that school, honorable mention, at least, should be con- 
ceded to George Crabbe. For a long series of years poets 
used this meter and it was the ordinary vehicle of song 
in the classical age. The rhymed-couplet poets, however, 
somehow went and stood not upon the order of their go- 
ing, but Dryden and Pope persist ; and Crabbe remains to 
be cited and quoted and written about at odd times. He 
lived over into the age of romanticism, but seems to have 
been but little influenced by the new forces that were 
shaping poetry, so far as the matter of meter was con- 
cerned. He clung fondly to the couplet, after the couplet 
had done its best work. But his themes were the new ones 
of life. The classic age would have repudiated his sub- 
jects, so to new subjects he wedded old meter, and the 
combination in the new age makes Crabbe historically, at 
least, of some literary interest and importance. 

An extrinsic interest attaches to him from the fact that 
Newman liked him, and so did Johnson and Burke. Car- 
dinal Newman says: “His ‘ Tales of the Hall’ I con- 
sider, both in execution and conception, one of the most 
touching poems in our language,’ and Father Ryder, 
speaking of the Cardinal's literary tastes and preferences, 
says, among other things: “ He was very fond of Crabbe, 
the firm, realistic touches of his descriptions of scenery 
and character delighted him; and his moralizing recom- 
mended itse!f to him as the legitimate outcome of common- 
sense humanity.” It was that common-sense humanity 
that fitted Crabbe for the age of Wordsworth and Jane 
Austen, and keeps him there, though the lapse of time has 
removed some of the glitter from his glory, and now in 
truer perspective, lets us see his real but lesser merits. He 
was a clergyman and we should expect him to moralize ; 
a poet, and we should want him human. The longing to 
be a poet surged in Crabbe’s bosom, and he wandered 
about, rich only in his manuscripts, to find at last a friend 
and helper in generous Edmund Burke, who saw some 
good in the verses and encouraged publication. Crabbe 
could now mingle in literary circles, and he made an im- 
pression on Dr. Johnson, which must have flattered his 
soaring ambition. 

The poetic welkin rang with lyric grandeur at the begin- 
ning of the last century, and the songs of Shelley, Keats, 
Byron, Blake, Coleridge, echoed Elizabethan glories. 
Thomson had rather stiffly begun the new order of things, 
and Burns, Cowper, Gray drank in the fresh morning air 
of the new age like wine. But the skies of Crabbe’s poetry 
seemed all dull and gray. His poems, almost wholly 
narrative, are hence objective, but we derive from his sub- 
jects and treatment something of the poet’s own outlook 
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on life. His own journeyings in this vale of tears had 
been wearisome. He seemed to ache for men’s miseries 
and bleed for men’s troubles. He spoke out vehemently 
against the crying needs of his times, and died in 1832, the 
year of the Reform, Time’s ironic joke upon him. 

John Drinkwater speaks of Crabbe’s “ austerity,” and 
Byron’s earlier dictum is now among the commonplaces of 
literary criticism, for he called Crabbe, “ Nature’s sternest 
painter, yet the best.” Crabbe saw life, but not life in 
all its varied forms. Not enough of the common people’s 
joys are sung, but purposely so, for Crabbe aimed to be 
the poet of their sorrows. He describes their amusements 
in some pregnant lines, only to end with “ Life passes on: 
tis labor, but we live.” Crabbe may be deemed the poet 
of the ordinary life, that ordinary life he has told of in 
many phases: baptisms, marriages, burials; professions, 
trades, amusements; the church, the almshouse, prisons, 
schools; these are his own titles for so many poems. 

A summing up of life is a fit ambition for any poet. 
Literature is but a reflection of life, and Crabbe put life 
thus: 

Yes; he is gone; and we are going all; 

Like flowers we wither, and like leaves we fall;— 
Here, with an infant, joyful sponsors come, 

They bear the new-made Christian to his home; 
A few short years and we behold him stand, 

To ask a blessing, with his bride in hand: 

A few, still seeming shorter, and we hear 

His widow weeping at her husband’s bier :— 
Thus, as the months succeed, shall infants take 
Their names; thus parents shall the child forsake; 
Thus brides again and bridegrooms blithe shall kneel 
By love or law compell’d their vows to seal, 
Ere I again, or one like me explore 

These simple annals of the village poor. 


Some solemn truth is in the lines, but it seems news- 
paper truth “largely gloom and sparingly sunshine.” 
Crabbe’s, “ prying at life” seems quite dismal on the 
whole. But since he writes so largely only of the world 
where men sit and hear each other groan, treats only of 
the lowly life of the poor, whose blessed portion is sorrow, 
there is a humanity in his work, and the still sad music of 
it he gleaned not like Wordsworth from nature, but from 
the village poor. It is perhaps true, that the pens of the 
world have been busier in setting down the sorrows of 
men than in writing of their joys, as “the pencil of the 
Holy Ghost hath labored more in describing the afflictions 
of Job than the felicities of Solomon.” 

If realism in literature be the picturing of tragedies, 
Crabbe was a stark realist in the age of romanticism, an 
Edgar Lee Masters in a more poetic age. It seems he 
aimed to be what he terms one of his characters: “A 
patient searcher after useful truth.” He was patient, cer- 
tainly, and he searched, to be sure, and if only ugly truth 
be useful, he found the usefulest. Subjects difficult to 
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poetry Craybe seemed to hit upos, with a natural accident. 
He knew his temerity and begged aid of the Muses accord- 
ingly, thus mingling the oldest poetic device with the new- 
est subject of song, apprehending difficulty even for the 
Muse to deck poetically figures all prosaic. Not many a 
poet would versify an old dirty window, but Crabbe came 
near to poetizing it. Life is concrete and so is Crabbe. 
There are “ flowery pages of sublime distress,” but his 
style is rarely graphic; for the most part it is simple and 
direct. He could pithily detail dark deeps of woe. Abel 
Keene, 
“ Grieved, abject, scorned, insulted and betrayed 
Of God unmindful, and of man afraid” 

is as sad a picture as literature dares. 

Novels had launched the modern realist, and Richard- 
son, Fielding, Smollet added a type to literature; it re- 
mained to be done in verse, and Crabbe largely did it. 
Scott supplied the romance in verse and prose; Jane 
Austen gave us the novel of ordinary life. Scott made 
the past live for us again; Jane Austen made her own 
times alive for us. All these endure. Their pictures are 
for all times pictures of life. Goldsmith, it is true, has 
given to immortality village scenes and persons, anticipat- 
ing Crabbe in some details. Not so securely in the lap of 
fame rests the head of Crabbe. But for all that, his 
lines have human life and homely pictures can still attract. 

“Nay love, suppress that sigh, The kind must suffer, 
and the best must die,” he sings. It sounds too much like 
fatalism, but the poor substitute for religion which Crabbe 
has shown in some of his pages could scarcely be expected 
to produce more than stoic for Divine resignation. The 
sorrows of the poor are not helpless ones, when the 
Catholic Faith thrids their life, but Crabbe’s village poor 
are Protestant, his borough is what the so-called Reforma- 
tion made it. “ Give me health and a day, and I will make 
the pomp of emperors ridiculous ” boasted Emerson, but 
Crabbe gave the children of his fancy years and sickness 
and made “ horrors that demons might be proud to raise.” 
The Catholic counterpart of all a little village’s joys and 
sorrows may be found scattered throughout the pages of 
Kenelm Digby’s “ Mores Catholici.” Sufferings are com- 
mon to saints and sinners :*Crabbe is chary of having his 
sinners repent. There is a proverb of the English poor 
and it says: “ The Catholic religion was the first religion 
and it will be the last.” The discerning Catholic who 
reads Crabbe will reflect upon the absence of the super- 
natural in his pages. Priests and preachers play their 
parts in his stories, but are unimpressive. Crabbe shows 
us at best but a post-Reformation wo-ridden borough, 
Hardy’s Wessex duplicated all over England. He never 
wrote verses so unclerical as are some of Herrick’s, nor 
ever sang so sacredly as the martyred Southwell. His 
poems will no doubt live on lingeringly in our histories of 
English literature, because they sing humanly, only too 
humanly at times, the humble sorrows of the poor. 

Caro: L. Bernuaroprt, S. J. 
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These straight, stern wails, a beauty bear unseen; 
The light reflected frors a well-loved face, 
Their plainness dignifies « th gentle grace, 

And lends the mass a nobleness serenc. 


For it was here that toil burst into flower, 
The day’s routine shot through with rose and gold; 
Here friendship brought its treasures manifold, 
And richer made the service o: the heur. 


So memory has wrorght, with touch divine, 
A magic in these formal students’ halls, 
Enclosing, as a master’s cloistered walls, 
Your own old place, a scofily lighted si:rine. 
Maset J. BourQuin. 


REVIEWS 


New Masters of the Baltic. By Arruur Ruut, New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $4.00. 

The four new Baltic Republics, Finland, Esthonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania, are the subject of this interesting and instructive book. 
The author gives first-hand information regarding these little- 
known countries, and their evolution through the varying fortunes 
of war and the later social upheaval into peasant republics be- 
ginning to live a life of their own. Their continued independent 
existence, except in the case of Finland, will depend largely upon 
future developments in Russia, whose Baltic provinces they but 
recently constituted. At present only the single port of Petrograd 
is left Russia on the Baltic. The vexed Polish-Lithuanian ques- 
tion is very briefly noted by the author, who does not venture to 
hint at what its future solution may be. 

A thoughtful digest is given in the introduction of the events 
that have led up to the establishment of the new republics, and 
then the reader is given a more detailed description of the various 
peoples, differing not only in racial origin, but in character and 
physical appearance. The Balt nobles of Esthonia and Latvia, 
the German descendants of the Teutonic knights who conquered 
and settled in the country in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, have been dispossessed of their large estates, with little or 
no compensation, and a peasant proprietorship has been established. 
The Polish or Polonized landlords of Lithuania, owing to local 
circumstances, have not been treated so summarily; and in Finland 
the local aristocracy was saved when the “Red Terror” was 
crushed by the almost equally terrible “ Whites.” The Jewish 
problem in Lithuania and the neighboring countries is well out- 
lined, and the description of the work of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration among the starving peoples of the new States will 
make an American prouder of his own country. The book will 
repay study and frequent reference. H, J. P. 





England Under the Lancastrians. By Jessie H. Fremine, M.A. 
(Oxon.) New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

The series of handbooks to which this volume belongs, that of 
the University of London Intermediate Source-Books in History, 
is designed to meet the needs of students who specialize in English 
history. But they have a wider scope, that of providing an intro- 
ductory collection of sources covering the whole of English 
history. The series already comprises “Illustrations of Chau- 
cer’s England,” by Miss Hughes and “ England Under the York- 
ists,” by Miss Thornley. Each volume is edited by a specialist. 
The lady-editors to whose historical skill the first volumes have 
been entrusted have approached their task in a scientific spirit and 
show wide acquaintance with an enormous mass of documents, 
such as the Chancery, Exchequer and Judicial records. The Chan- 
cery records alone comprise Patent Rolls, Close Rolls, Parliament 
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Rolls, Warrants for the Great Seal. The chief ecclesiastical rec- 
ords are the Bishops’ Registers. The period covered embraces 
the stirring days beginning with the first Parliament of Henry IV, 
1399, and reaching to the last years of Henry VI. 

The editors realize that the methods of “tabloid history” are 
doomed. The past must be reconstructed from the documents of 
the past. Catholics especially will welcome such a trend, for the 
sake of truth in general, and especially because a return to docu- 
mentary evidence and to the sources always proves a vindication 
of the Church’s historical position. 

The sources studied are gathered under such heads as political, 
constitutional, ecclesiastical, economical and social. A short chap- 
ter is dedicated to affairs in Ireland. The documents, judiciously 
selected, give real insight into conditions in Lancastrian England. 
Those dealing with commercial policies picture the old aristocracy 
giving way to the new lords of commerce and industry. The eccle- 
siastical documents prove that in spite of the Lollard agitation, 
the old Faith was still strong in the people. The consecration 
oath of the Bishop of Hereford shows the English Hierarchy still 
loyal to Peter and his successors. Other documents show King 
and Parliament opposing certain Papal claims. But the essential 
rights of the Roman Pontiffs are not denied. 

In an explanatory summary, page 212, the editor states that 
“The Council of Constance has asserted the superiority of a Gen- 
eral Council to the Pope in matters of faith. .” It is true that 
in its fifth session the assembly of Constance proclaimed such 
superiority. But the proclamation was made by a majority which 
had no deliberative power and no right to vote. That proclama- 
tion was not made conciliariter, it was not made as the formal 
vote of a legally and validly constituted General Council. The 
proclamation was made at the fifth session of the Council. But 
the Council of Constance became a validly constituted Ecumenic 
body only from its forty-second to its forty-fifth session, when 
Martin V, then validly elected Pope, presided over its delibera- 
tions. The Ecumenic Council of Constance never made the heret- 
ical assertion which Miss Fleming attributes to it. eS 





World Revolution. The Plot against Civilization. By Nesta 
H. Wesrster. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $3.50. 

Great credit is due to Mrs. Webster for her book on “ The 
French Revolution,” but one notable error, she believes, was 
committed by her in that work She did not sufficiently stress the 
influence of Illuminized Freemasonry. Ample amends for this 
are made in the present volume. Her thesis can be briefly stated: 
all world revolution, beginning with the First French Revolution 
down to the Bolshevist Reign of Terror, is ultimately the work of 
a single secret society, the Illuminati. This order was founded in 
Bavaria, May 1, 1776, by that arch-conspirator, Adam Weishaupt. 
His early training, we are told, was given him by the Jesuits and 
resulted in a violent opposition to them. He determined to use 
their supposed methods of organization for precisely opposite pur- 
poses; the destruction of all religion, morality and civilization. 
His own references to the Jesuit Order are all based on the ap- 
proved travesties of it as an immoral secret society. 

The organization founded by Weishaupt was apparently de- 
stroyed, not long after its establishment, and was later resus- 
citated. But this destruction, Mrs. Webster claims, was ap- 
parent only. It merely gave the members a splendid cover for 
their nefarious work. They were soon affiliated with the Con- 
tinental Freemasons, although they used this society, like every 
other over which they gained control, purely for their own secret 
purposes. English Freemasonry was never involved. The secret 
societies controlled by the Illuminati would in all probability be 
unaware of this connection, except perhaps for certain leading 
officials who retained their own secret, of a most solemn nature, 
the betrayal of which would entail desperate consequences. In- 
dividuals and organizations were thus used for their own un- 
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doing. This was not difficult in view of the eagerness of men to 
belong to a secret society and to imagine they held a secret of 
which they were in reality kept in absolute ignorance. The 
greatest bait held out was the hope of ruling others. ' 

The aim of the Illuminati, to continue Mrs. Webster’s descrip- 
tion, was the destruction of our entire civilization, to be brought 
about by the demoralization of men and women, thus fitting them 
for revolution when religion, morality and family ties had been 
cast aside. Real reforms were to be thwarted by revolutionary 
activities that would but deepen the misery of the masses and 
bring nearer the “Great Day” of world revolution. Four set 
attempts at this have already been made: the First French Revo- 
lution, the Revolution of 1848, Marx’s First International from 
1868 to the Commune, and lastly the Bolshevist Revolution, all 
modeled on exactly the same plan. In the Protocols, whether 
the work of a lodge or of a spy, the author sees nothing else 
than a statement of the inner doctrine of the Illuminati. The 
plans detailed in them are not ascribed to the Jews as such, but 
to that atheistic section of the Jews which she holds has always 
been the strength of this movement, intending to use it for the 
establishment of its own industrial, commercial and financial em 
pire. For this purpose, she further maintains, these men have 
always been secretly linked up with “Prussian militarism.” The 
very reverse of their true aim is held out to the masses. Thus 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” really means, in the cryptic 
language of the Illuminati, the “ enslavement of the masses,” which 
is the real aim of world revolution. 

Such is a brief outline of the rather extensive book. It is not 
the reviewer’s purpose to set his seal of approval upon all this 
detailed account. The evidence centering on the Illuminati is 
far from compelling. A sufficient reason for the similarity of 
all modern revolutionary movements can be found in the fact 
that their ideal has more or less been the First French Revolution 
and that the same passions have been let loose. Yet the sub- 
stantial information gathered here is of the greatest value for 
any study of the revolutionary movements of the last 140 years. 
Nor can anyone doubt the immense power, the endless intrigues 
and the destructive nature of certain secret societies. For the 
rest, the reader is free to form his own conclusions as to how 
far the influence of the Illuminati, or Illuminized Freemasonry, 
may have extended and is now active among us. | ae 2 





A Book of Verse from Langland to Kipling, being a Supple- 
ment to the Golden Treasury. Compiled by J. C. SmitH. New 
York: The Oxford University Press. 

Here is a little book to place in the convenient corner where 
such anthologies as those of Palgrave, Mrs. Meynell, Quiller- 
Couch, Newbolt, etc., are not allowed, let us hope, to gather 
dust. For this judicious selection of poems, which Mr. Smith 
designs as a supplement to the “Golden Treasury,” contains a 
number of longer, non-lyrical pieces, particularly many composed 
prior to the nineteenth century, which are not always readily 
accessible. He adds, besides, later lyrics, very dear to lovers of 
literary flower-gardens. Among the thirty-nine authors repre- 
sented are William Dunbar with his quaintly worded “ Dance of 
the Sevin Deidly Synnis”; John Dryden with portions of his 
“ Absolom and Achitophel” ; Pope and his “ Epistle to Dr. Ar- 
buthnot ” ; Cowper and the lines on the receipt of his “ Mother’s 
Picture,” containing the words, 


My boast is not that I deduce my birth 

From loins enthron’d, and rulers of the earth; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise— 

The son of parents pass’d into the skies. 


and Wordsworth with “The Ruined Cottage” from “The Ex- 
cursion.” Lyrics are more numerous among the selections from 


the poets of the last century, long passages being quoted from 
Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, Watson, 
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and Thompson’s “Hound of Heaven” being printed entire. The 
compiler’s preface gives a succinct and discerning account of the 
progress of poetry in England during the last six centuries. 
W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Catholic Mind. —The Catholic Mind for April offers three 
interesting articles. Father F. P. LeBuffe, S.J., Regent and 
Professor of Jurisprudence, Fordham University School of Law, 
in “No Non-Man Ancestry,” proves the absurdity of the ultra- 
evolutionist theory which maintains that man is descended from 
some non-human ancestor. Father LeBuffe’s masterly refuta- 
tion of this theory confines itself to purely scientific arguments. 
Sir Bertram Windle, in “ Darwinism—True and False,” clearly 
shows what Darwinism has accomplished and what it has equally 
failed to do. Hilaire Belloc then paints in a few striking 
sentences the splendid unity of thought, idea and result which 
reigned throughout the Middle Ages. 





A New School Journal.—Very informing and practical is the 
first number of a new monthly magazine called Catholic School 
interests, which is published by L. P. Happel, 727 Clarence Ave- 
nue, Oak Park, IIl., subscriptions, $3.00 a year. In the April issue, 
a good paper by the Rev. Daniel J. McHugh, C.M., on “ The 
Opportunity and the College” is followed by an excellent article 
by Father Ferdinand, O.F.M., on “ Training the Parochial-School 
Boy,” which the Sisters will enjoy reading. Mr. Joseph W. 
McCarthy contributes an illustrated paper on “St. Mary’s of the 
Lake Seminary, Area, Ill.” The Rev. Dr. Edwin V. O’Hara 
writes authoritatively on the vital problem of “ Religious Educa- 
tion in Rural Districts,’ Father Siedenburg explains the advan- 
tages of “Home Study College Courses” and there are other 
practical papers that are sure to interest the Catholic teacher. 
The publisher of the journal announces that there will be a 
department on teacher-training which Dr. Mary A. Molloy will 
conduct, and a college and high-school section will soon be placed 
in competent hands. America cordially welcomes Catholic School 
Interests to the ranks. 





Novels.— “ Illusion” (Putnam, $1.75), by Raymond Escholier, 
is a delicious picture of a sweet old French lady, who struggles 
against reality, dissembling with heroic subterfuges the catas- 
trophes of life. Cheated of domestic joy, struggling bravely but 
vainly with artistic poverty, fighting a losing fight against ad- 
vancing old age, she refuses to be conquered, smiles in the face 
of defeat, fills her days with magic and mirage, and out of her 
obstinate youthfulness of spirit and her ardent love of life creates 
for herself a petty but pretty little comedy of happiness. The 
book is made up of trivialities, peasant’s gossip, village hatreds, 
social calls, innocent pretenses, all treated with a fairy touch and 
invested with a gossamer beauty. It is a quaint picture, so human 
that it is realism at its best, so subtle that it defies analysis, and 
it is small wonder that it was awarded in its original form, 
“ Dansons la Trompeuse,” the Lord Northcliffe prize. The trans- 
lation is excellent throughout. 

“Wanderers” (Knopf), by Knut Hamsun, is a novel in two 
parts, entitled, “ Under the Autumn Stars,” “ A Wanderer Plays on 
Muted Strings” originally published in the Norwegian as separate 
volumes. The author, a prolific and entertaining writer, winner 
of the Nobel Prize for Literature, 1920, has in this book we 
assume confided his innermost thoughts to the reader through 
the character of the farm hand, whose musings are for the most 
part consistent with his limitations. There are times, however, 
when “Knut Pedersen” steps out of his dull mentality to ex- 
pound a philosophical vein. Some of this is palpably far-fetched, 
other passages are diverting. The form of the book is essentially 
smooth and achieves a simple naturalness of treatment that is 
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soothing withal. Some passages, especially observations on nature 
and its moods, stand out through their very truth and sincerity 
of expression. But the author is less fortunate in his analysis 
of men, his “back-stairs and kitchen gossip” lacking the 
delicacy of other phases of his work. The continental flavor is 
apparent and though deftly handled, an unmoral impression is 
conveyed which is not complimentary to the strength of the 
womanhood of “Knut Pedersen’s” country. The finest thing 
that can be said for this novel is that its fluency, description and 
simplicity reach a high plane, but it gets nowhere in its “ thinking 
out loud,” and lacks a big situation in its wandering. Some read 
ers may be interested in its biographical importance, as reflecting 
part of the life of a Nobel Prize winner. 

“A Bluegrass Cavalier” (Dorrance, $1.75), may well make 
Jeffrey Farnol look to his laurels. Long has he reigned as the ideal 
romancer, the painter par excellence of strong men and attractive 
maids, the master in the art of weaving dialogues. But a new roman- 
cer has come into the field, Edwin Carlisle Lisley, and his recent 
novel reminds one of the popular author of “The Amateur Gen- 
tleman” at his best. The plot is laid in old Kentucky. The 
story 1s concerned with a twain of lovers, is rich in incident and 
throbbing with vitality. Saul Brently, having disgraced his pa- 
trician father, leaves home and drifts down a noble river, with the 
result that he drifts into love and into the meshes of a bandit 
company. The bandits are overcome, a kidnapped maiden is res- 
cued, and the hero returns to his home a happier and a wiser 
man. The only regret the reader will have when he finishes the 
book, is that the hero was not a little bit nobler. 





Psycho-Analysis. —According to Joseph Ralph, the writer of 
“How to Psycho-Analyze Yourself” (published by the author, 
Long Beach, Cal. $5.00), “psycho-analysis is a procedure for 
‘uncovering and adjusting the unconscious mental factors that are 
responsible for temperamental defects, exaggerated nervous reac- 
tions, and undesirable mental attitudes.” The definition is a work- 
able one, and promises fascinating, if somewhat morbid, experi- 
ences. Addressing himself to the normal person, who though af- 
flicted with some degree of unconscious conflicts, is sufficiently 
well-balanced to follow instructions, the author is convinced that 
if such a person has enough self-control to read and fully appre- 
hend the significance of the various phases of the psycho-analytic 
process, he will be in no danger of drifting into mental and emo- 
tional instability. With this introduction, he endeavors to popularize 
the essentials of this very difficult and dangerous subject. There 
is much that is good in his book, but there is also much that. is 
seriously open to question. Experts who read it with discrimina- 
tion, will find it useful in parts, but amateurs are not likely to 
understand it, or profit by it, for the demands the author makes 
on what he calls a normal person call for a degree of specialized 
knowledge and mental balance not often found. Sober judgment 
forces one to say that it would be extremely hazardous for the 
ordinary man to attempt to probe into his unconscious life and 
to attempt to isolate his so-called complex, without an experi- 
enced guide, well-grounded in correct philosophy and revealed 
religion. 

“ Psycho-analysis, Sleep and Dreams ” (Knopf, $2.00), by André 
Tridon, is a book which aims at giving the layman an elementary 
knowledge of dream psychology sufficient to enable him to study 
his personal problems through his dreams, and to eliminate night- 
mares and sleeplessness. The author maintains that the first re- 
quisite for a normal mental life is the acceptance of all biological 
facts. He adds: “Biology is ignorant of all delicacy.” The 
author does not hesitate to speak biologically, when he thinks 
there is need, and there is more or less of the Freudian obsession. 
His revolutionary explanation of why we sleep is curious to say 
the least, and his applications of the psycho-analytic technique are 
not convincing. 
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Education 
Latin in the Colleges 

HE village gossip is not more persistent in her dis- 

cussion of the weather than is a comparatively active 
teacher of the classics in his apology for Latin. He 
seems under the impression, poor fellow, that his genera- 
tion can be persuaded into refusing to let die so much of 
beauty as exists in the noble language and literature of 
Rome. Perhaps he is hopelessly wrong; but there is ex- 
cellent reason for believing that the time is approaching 
when the department of the classics is once more to be 
sought out by a decent number of students, and when 
Latin is to be made appealing by a slightly different 
orientation of the subject to the demands of contemporary 
life. Time-honored philology will never seem much more 
than a windmill to the young American with an intellec- 
tual lance ; but such philology is not necessarily the whole 
study of Latin any more than history is merely an im- 
posing array of dates. 

Artistic English, the keen, delicate, vibrant instrument 
for America’s self-expression, is just now beginning to 
be appreciated. Trenchant literary criticism, as we have 
seen it develop in recent years, has taught many of our 
young men the value of resourceful diction. It has dis- 
tinguished very clearly between the flat commonplaceness 
of the ordinary journalist’s repertoire and the majestic 
variety of the great stylists. And, having once recog- 
nized true English, students cannot long be restrained 
from perceiving its necessary dependence upon Latin. 
Modern literature points the way consistently; poetry 
(Catholic poetry especially) has, curiously enough, gone 
back to the Elizabethans and thence to the Renaissance 
and to Latin. What boy who has once felt the artistic 
power either of Francis Thompson or of Symons can re- 
sist the call to Rome? Quite recently Paul Bourget made 
a significant declaration from the French point of view: 

Our French prose is unquestionably the descendant of the prose 
of Rome. On the day when the literary artists of our country 
no longer know their Latin, this our prose, which is one of the 
fundamentals of our intellectual distinction, will have ceased to be. 
Latin is a century-old heritage which we must preserve. 

Does not this truth apply to us also, and to the English 
of Shakespeare, Browne, Newman and Ruskin? 

Approaching the classics from the point of view of Eng- 
lish is not the ideal way, but in practise it is surely the 
one which will strike the majority of youngsters as the 
most enticing. Before you can address the present rising 
generation you must prove that your subject is not dead. 
Now, then; precisely what is the value of Latin in the 
study of English? It may be of interest here to note 
the experience of Notre Dame (where the present writer 
is professor of Latin). Considerable effort has been ex- 
pended in observing whether the study of the classics: 
seems of noticeable benefit to students of English in the 
College of Arts and Letters. The results are not definite 
enough to warrant the preparation, of actual statistics, but 
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several conclusions may be unhesitatingly affirmed. First, 
a poor course in preparatory Latin is worse than none 
because it creates in the boy’s mind a strong aversion 
from the formal study of any language, and second, a 
good course in preparatory Latin must go hand in hand 
with a sound secondary English training. Where both 
of these are excellent the student almost invariably enters 
the freshman year of English with a more highly de- 
veloped grammatical sense, a larger vocabulary, and a more 
reliable ear for rhythm than are possessed by the lad 
who comes to college without Latin. Little reliable infor- 
mation has been gathered, as yet, about the actual effect 
which the continued study of the classics, in college, has 
upon the development of English expression; but the 
history of our literature, from Chaucer to Lascelles Aber- 
crombie, is surely an adequate testimonial to the esthetic 
stimulus of the Latin tongue. Of course Roman letters 
are no guarantee of inventive powers and no recipe for 
industry; but other things being equal, we may expect 
with confidence the tonic influence of the classics upon 
young men who wish to write. 

Many people believe that American life is almost 
bitterly hostile to the cult of artistic things, and in “ Up 
Stream”? Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn has solemnly predicted 
that within a few years the old literatures will be very, 
very dead. Frankly, it seems a mistake to place any 
confidence whatever in this prophesy. Indifference to 
beauty of thought and expression has probably reached 
its fullest ebb amongst us. At least, if one is to judge 
from the difference between the outlook of young people 
who come to us now and the aims of their older brothers 
during and just before the war, there is excellent reason 
for believing that the tide of literary aspiration is going 
to rise. Virgil does enkindle dreams, Horace does 
enchant to calm reflection, and the fresh adventure of the 
Odyssey does thrill the eager heart of youth. 

Can anything be done to encourage this attitude? Is 
there something which can make our subject seem more 
vital? Well, after all, the reason why we teach Latin 
in college is not drill, or grammar, or meticulous habit- 
formation. We wish rather to awaken large sympathies, 
to shape, by reason of intimate acquaintanceship with 
masterly thought and diction, fine poise of intellect, gen- 
erous emotions, grace and dignity of expression. All of 
this will depend, however, upon the rapprochement of the 
student and the classic period, and this in our time is 
exceedingly difficult. A century of romanticism has 
taught us what Pater calls “a strange, perpetual weaving 
and unweaving of ourselves.” The barbarian simplicity, 
the alien formalism, of Greek and Roman life do not 
appeal to young people born into a time whose vitality 
is so much more complex, and whose social viewpoint 
is so different. They can be made to love Nausikaa, to 
delight in myths, to enjoy the calm music of Virgil; but 
only in very rare instances will they care to investigate 
the manifold entities of Greece and Rome. 






















































But why should we insist upon the classic environment 
in the teaching of Latin, when for the Church, at least, it 
is not a dead language? There can be no question about 
the fact that the dominant historical interest of today lies 
in the early Middle Ages and in the dim centuries imme- 
diately preceding them. Of this background Catholic 
students already know something, and they are usually 
eager to know more. What is to prevent us, then, from 
bringing into our classes the Christian Latin authors, 
St. Jerome, St. Augustine, and the hymn writers? The 
civilization which produced them is of vital interest to 
every student, and the texts address him directly. Ex- 
periments in this direction have proved altogether suc- 
cessful. French scholars have already prepared a num- 
ber of suitable texts, and there are, of course, many 
admirable histories of the period. This does not mean 
relinquishment of the pagan authors; they can be ap- 
proached with much better result from the vantage-point 
of a civilization that concerns the student and seems to 
him more human. Have we not, in teaching the classics, 
been too much concerned with purity of language’ This 
is very important, of course, but not to the extent that it 
should be permitted to crowd out of consideration the 
much more vital interests of literature. It is the old 
question of the letter and the spirit over again. I firmly 
believe that in offering Latin to the American youth, we 
should be actuated by the désire to vivify his human 
interests, to arouse his fondness for beauty and truth in 
letters, and to form his esthetic personality, rather than by 
the determination to mold nice habits from which, in 
nine cases out of ten, he will either flee or react. Greek 
was brought into the world at the end of the Middle Ages 
because men were drunk with the naturalistic beauty of 
the civilization that newly discovered literature seemed 
to show forth, and not because scholars were carried 
away by grammatical correctness or even classic finish of 
style. And we shall carry Latin back into our world 
when we make men view it as the medium of expression 
for the only dead era which speaks to them from the 
P. E. Hersert, C. S. C. 


heart. 


Sociology 


The Ills of West Virginia 


VERYTHING about West Virginia tends to impress 

it upon the mind. Its topography, its history, its 
present day affairs, its possibilities for the future, all serve 
to keep it in the limelight and to give it a unique character. 
There is scarcely a State in the Union, certainly none east 
of the Rocky Mountains, which presents a scene of such 
rugged grandeur as its mountains do. No matter on 
which of the railroad systems one traverses it, the same 
majestic eminences, the same swift-flowing rivers, the 
same sort of towns and hamlets perched high upon the 
hills, or nestling in the valleys, appear to view. I am not 
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going to invite criticism by saying which route I think 
offers the best scenic effect, for traveling by any one of 
them leaves the feeling of solemn awe for the majesty of 
the Creator who holds all these wonders in the hollow of 
His hand. 

West Virginia did not come into her own as early as 
most of the other eastern States. Originally a vast, un- 
explored hinterland of the Old Dominion, her mountain 
fastnesses, and the difficulty of wresting a living from 
her rocky slopes deflected traffic northward. to Ohio and 
southward to Kentucky rather than invited settlement with- 
in her borders. Not situated so that slave labor could 
be of any value to her, and inhabited principally by per- 
sons of a different stock from the plantation owners of 
the tidewater region, the bond of union between her 
and the older portions of Virginia was very slight, and 
her people were largely Federal sympathizers in the 
struggle between the States. It was in the stress and 
turmoil of that war that West Virginia was born as a 
separate State of the Union. 

Not until modern industrial machinery made possible 
the deep burrowing necessary to extract her wealth of 
minerals, however, did West Virginia become notabie or 
particularly valuable, but in comparatively recent years 
there has been a great influx of population, attracted 
thither by high wages in the mines. And herein, too, 
has lain the chief of the State’s difficulties. Conflicts be- 
tween the agents of the capitalists who control the mining 
properties, and the miners themselves have been all too 
frequent, and only this last summer something very like 
a state of war existed in a few of her counties. 

On a recent trip I pondered on these things and tried 
to get an explanation of why they were so, why West Vir- 
ginia periodically achieves so much rather unwelcome 
notoriety, and why so many of her inhabitants seem so fre- 
quently bent upon warfare, why there is much of a 
“wild” character to much that goes on there. Surely 
West Virginia as well as the rest of the country is inter- 
ested in making impossible jokes about “ inviting West 
Virginia to the disarmament conference,” and similar 
thrusts. Her State motto is: Montani semper liberi, but 
sometimes it appears that one class has mistaken freedom 
for license while another is using it as “a cloak for 
malice ” as St. Peter puts it. And if I may essay the role 
of Pullman-car philosopher I believe I have discovered the 
reason. 

As I passed through town after town and settlement 
after settlement, I took particular pains to note the evi- 
dences of organized religion which presented themselves 
in the form of church buildings. With the exception of 
a few of the larger cities, they were wofully lacking. For 
the most part those which were to be seen were sorry- 
looking affairs. Only here and there did a prosperous- 
looking edifice appear, and scarcely any of them were 
cross-crowned. I am aware that there are Catholic 
churches in many places in West Virginia. The diocese of 
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Wheeling, which is practically coterminous with the State, 
reports a Catholic population of 62,108. The State popu- 
lation is 1,463,701. Catholics therefore are only four and 
one-quarter per cent of the whole. And of this number 
not a small portion are so-called “ foreigners ” whose hold 
upon the Church is too often largely a matter of racial 
tradition and is easily cast off for all practical purposes 
when they become “ Americanized.” And there are 
plenty of influences which are only too glad to assist in 
the process. A great portion of the native population has 
never heard of the Catholic Church except in denuncia- 
tion, and knows nothing whatever of it and its teachings. 

It is useless to expect ethical conduct when the true 
basis of ethics is lacking or is not understood. The Catho- 
lic Church alone possesses the solution. But one cannot 
blame the Bishop of Wheeling or his devoted clergy for 
not covering their vast territory, or for the failure of the 
many to hear the Gospel message, as the Church has re- 
ceived the authority of Christ to preach it. There are 
not priests enough, nor can the Catholics of West Virginia 
provide money enough to make possible such a condition. 
What then is the answer? A nation-wide organization for 
missionary work offers the only means. There is plenty 
of money, yes, and there will be vocations enough, too, 
when the machinery is provided whereby missionaries may 
be sent to raise the standard of the Cross in the spiritually 
needy sections of our land. It is not fair to expect the 
Bishops of these poorer dioceses to provide for the needs 
of communities where it is impossible to find support for 
a priest. We should have an organization which would 
make possible the maintenance of clergy where they are 
needed. It should be possible, when a Bishop sees an 
opportunity to build up the Faith in a certain locality, 
to have him appeal with confidence for the assistance he 
needs. I do not mean the mere building of a little chapel 
in which Mass is said once in three months; I do not mean 
the sending of an itinerant missioner to “ whoop things 
up” for a week or two, and then move on, but I mean 
the enabling him to put a consecrated, zealous, mission- 
ary-minded priest in a community and keep him there. 
And to do this a nation-wide missionary organization must 
first be put into operation. 

But a mere organization, however efficient, cannot suf- 
fice. Through this organization must come the training 
of our people to a right outlook as regards the welfare 
of their neighbors. New York must be taught to think 
of West Virginia, not merely as a region of mountains 
and feuds, and labor-wars, but a place where dwell their 
brethren who need their assistance. In short our whole 
Catholic population must be awakened to a sense of mis- 
sionary responsibility. Until this is done and unless it is 
done, there is no possibility of curing the ills that afflict 
West Virginia, or any other part of our land. The 
raising of the Cross of Christ is essential to the well-being 
of any commonwealth. But when we shall have done it 
and its lessons are burned into the hearts of every class 
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in every neighborhood, we shall feel once more the force 
of that power which has saved the world in every crisis of 
days gone by and which alone can save it now. 

FLoyp KEELER. 


Note and Comment 


Latest Official Catholic 
Church Statistics 


HE growth from year to year of the Official Catho- 
lic Directory, from an insignificant booklet to a 
massive volume of 1,400 pages, is a visible sign of the 
growth of the Church in our country. From the issue of 
the Directory for 1922, which has just arrived, we find 
that the total number of Catholics in the United States and 
its possessions is now 28,558,048, and of these 18,104,804 
are in the States themselves. The gain of 435,189 for all 
the possessions under the American flag is said to be the 
greatest reported for several years. Diocesan and Re- 
ligious priests in the United States number 22,049, an in- 
crease of 406 during the previous year. There are 8,698 
seminarians, implying a gain of 213. Seven new colleges 
for boys and eight academies for girls have been estab- 
lished, while there has been also a welcome addition of 
210 parish schools. We now count 6,258 Catholic parish 
schools, with an enrolment of 1,852,498 pupils, an increase 
of 81,000 pupils. The Directory continues to be published 
by P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 





Dates for Catholic 
Conventions 


HE following convention dates of Catholic societies 
have already been announced for this year: Catho- 
lic Hospital Association, at Washington, June 20-23; 
Catholic Truth Society of Canada, at Winnipeg, June 
24-25; Catholic Educational Association, at Philadelphia, 
June 26-30; Catholic Press Association, at Cleveland, July 
28-29; Knights of Columbus, at Atlantic City, August 
1-3; Young Men’s Catholic National Union, at Wilming- 
ton, August 5-8; German Catholic Central Society, at 
Detroit, August 21-23; National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, at Washington, September 10-14; American 
Catholic Historical Association, at New Haven, December 
27-30. The biennial convention of the International Fed- 
eration of Catholic Alumnae will be held in Louisville, 
some time in October. 





Benedict XV Now Declared 


Germany’s Worst Enemy 

O much has been said in the anti-Catholic section of 
the Allied press of the imaginary predilection for Ger- 
many during the World War on the part of the late Pope 
Benedict XV, that it is very interesting to notice the vio- 
lent attacks which have recently been made upon his mem- 
ory by German Protestants, representing him as Germany’s 
worst enemy, and declaring that Catholics regard the 
defeat of Germany as a delivery from Prussian despotism. 


Such was the pith of an address delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
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Hermann Kremers at a meeting of the united Evangelical 
unions of Neuwied. Approval was given to his statements 
by the Neuwied Protestant organizations, although the 
German press in general deprecated this renewal of 
bigotry. Pope Pius XI was described by him as “ the 
Welsh Pope.”  Anti-Catholicism is just now riotous 
throughout the world. 





A Pioneer School 
in Kentucky 
ESTERN Kentucky is filled with memories of the 
Dominicans, Friars and Sisters, who more than 
a century ago began the work of the Lord in what was 
then a distant vineyard. On April 7, the Sisters of the 
Congregation of St. Catharine of Sienna celebrated the 
one-hundredth anniversary of their foundation, and on the 
occasion, the Holy Father, through Cardinal Gasparri, sent 
the Congregation a letter of congratulation, together with 
the Papal Benediction. A letter of felicitation from the 
Most Reverend Louis Theissling, O.P., Master-General 
of the Dominican Order, was also received, and the cele- 
bration closed with a pilgrimage to the old settlement of 
St. Rose, where on Easter Sunday, April 7, 1822, the 
Congregation saw the dawn of its great work for the 
Church which has not been confined to the West and 
South. Begining as God’s works are wont to begin, in 
poverty and obscurity, the Congregation now numbers 
more than 400 members, caring for nearly 9,000 pupils, in 
the archdioceses of Boston and Chicago, and the dioceses 
of Alton, Des Moines, Grand Island, Lincoln, Louisville, 
Nashville, Omaha and Wheeling. For a century the 
blessing of God has rested upon the work of the Sisters; 
what they have accomplished is a pledge of lasting achieve- 
ment in one of the most important of all fields of work 
for God and the Church, and for the community hallowed 
by their presence. 





Can Only the 
Clever Be Moral ? 


HE New lWiéitness offers the following comment on 
some remarks made by a certain Miss Mary Dendy, 
M.A., who recently addressed a conference of Mother and 


Child Welfare associations at Edinburgh: 

According to the speaker “there was no kind of crime which 
was not constantly the direct result of deficiency of intellect. In 
two generations two-thirds of the crime of our nation might be 
wiped out by properly dealing with the feeble-minded.” The 
logical conclusion of this argument is that only clever people can 
be moral. In the light of Miss Dendy’s utterance are we to con- 
sider that the Marconi scandal can be traced to lack of brains in 
Mr. George, Rufus Isaacs and Sir Herbert Samuel, and if this 
be so, why are they not confined in a mental-deficient institution? 
It is not only crime which is the outcome*of mental deficiency. 
It is also responsible for degradation and misery. “No more 
reckless extravagance could be submitted than that of leaving the 
feeble-minded at large. Our nation today was producing three- 
fourths of its future population from the lowest of its present 
population.” The speaker did not attempt to outline the means 
whereby the “criminal” deficients are to be separated from the 
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intelligent and good, and we are forced to the conclusion that 
she relies on the Binet tests. We should like to remind her that 
Harold Jones, the boy murderer who did to death two little girls, 
was described as a highly intelligent youth of marked capacity. 
The trouble with these mischievous people is that they confuse 
sense of morals with the ability to answer questions, and in order 
to evade the question of responsibility in relation to the monied 
class insist that only those are sinners who fail to pass a so-called 
mental test. 

If we may believe the papers, some of the worst crimes 
of murder, adultery or stealing are committed by rascals 
who are both “rich and well-educated.” If there are 
American “ legislators” who would imitate their British 
cousins’ eagerness to subject the poor to compulsory 
3inet tests, let an amendment be at once proposed that 
the “rich and cultured ” be also forced to submit to the 
same humiliation. Then we shall probably hear no more 
about such wicked folly. 





“The Central Social 
Service Shop” 
N a justly merited tribute recently accorded the Central 
Bureau of the Central Society Archbishop Glennon 
says of it: 

I have followed with interest the development of the Bureau 
during these later years and I recognize it now as one of the most 
useful and practical agencies of the Church and Catholic society. 
Combining as it does, intelligent direction with wide scope of 
action, it is careful to select subjects that are practical, whose 
proper treatment is of vital importance to the community. It 
combines at once a publishing house, a school of Catholic sociology, 
a center of propaganda and a bureau of exchange for the many 
Catholic social activities, seeking to serve the workman in the city, 
the farmer in the country, and to make for the one and the other 
their Christian homelife possible and comfortable. It never for- 
gets the One who had compassion on the multitude and taught 
them wherein lay true prosperity. While it remains true to its 
present purposes the Central Bureau has a permanent mission; 
and it should be fitted to continue by a permanent endowment. 

The Central Bureau is at present conducting a campaign 
for a $250,000 endowment fund which is to make possible 
the continuance and extension of these undertakings 
which have won for it the good graces of the American 
Hierarchy. It is but just, therefore, that Catholics 
throughout the United States should take this opportunity 
to manifest their practical appreciation for what Arch- 
bishop Glennon calls “ the Central Social Service Shop.” 
Its services are given to all alike, without distinction. Its 
press-letters are sent out freely to all our papers. Its 
social and legislative efforts are made in behalf of the 
entire country. Its strong and never-failing defense of 
our Catholic schools is everywhere a potent influence in 
the struggle for Catholic education. Its lecture courses 
and its recently opened social school deal with the solution 
of our common problems. In fine, we have assurance from 
past experience that the funds contributed will be used 
not merely economically, but wisely and for the greatest 
possible good of both Church and country. Communica- 
tions should be addressed to the Central Bureau of the 
Central Society, 3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 





